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THE  250th  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational  Church  in  Essex  had  been  keenly  anticipated  for  several 
years  by  the  people  of  the  Church  and  Parish.  Many  were  living 
who  remembered  with  pleasure  the  200th  anniversary  fifty  years 
before,  in  1883,  and  some  were  still  in  active  service  who  took  some 
part  in  that  earlier  celebration.  As  the  ranks  of  the  older  workers 
thinned  and  one  by  one  members  answered  to  the  last  roll  call,  it 
became  more  and  more  urgent  that  those  who  were  left  should  carry 
on,  and  the  feeling  grew  that  a  proper  celebration  of  the  250th  anni¬ 
versary  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  sacred  legacy  as  well  as  a 
joy  and  a  privilige. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  the  church  formally  voted  to  observe  the 
event  in  suitable  fashion  and  to  ask  the  Parish  to  join  with  them.  A 
preliminary  committee  wras  appointed  at  that  time  to  make  some 
tentative  plans.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1933  that  committee  aug¬ 
mented  by  one  or  irwc  others  met  and  began  to  make  definite  plans, 
and  the  work  moved  on  speedily  from  that  time.  The  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  every  one  aided  the  preparations,  and  made  it  possible 
to  arrange  not  only  for  the  program  but  also  to  renovate  the  church 
thoroughly,  painting  the  entire  interior  and  adding  many  beautifying 
touches  in  decoration  and  equipment.  4*  6:8999 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  celebration  on  August  12  and  13  of 
this  year,  1933,  this  date  (August  12)  being  the  actual  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  first  church  in  1683.  It  was  further  de¬ 
cided  as  these  dates  came  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  carry  out  on 
Saturday  afternoon  some  sort  of  an  historical  pageant,  depicting  the 
history  of  the  church  and  the  town  during  these  250  years,  and  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  to  have  a  banquet  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  to 
which  former  pastors  of  the  church,  neighboring  ministers  and  all 
absent  members  should  be  especially  invited. 

On  Sunday  morning  an  especial  anniversary  service  was  to  be 
held  with  an  historical  address  by  the  pastor,  concluding  with  a  brief 
service  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  John  Wise  in  the  old  burying  ground 
near  by,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  to  be  brought  to  a  fitting 
close  with  an  even-song  service  with  special  musical  features. 

The  General  Committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  met  from 
time  to  time  and  appointed  numerous  sub-committees  to  take  charge 
of  different  lines  of  preparation. 

About  125  invitations  were  sent  out  to  neighboring  churches  and 
pastors  and  to  all  old  friends  and  members  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
their  addresses  could  be  learned,  and  many  of  these  people  were  able 
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to  be  present.  A  charming  feaure  of  the  celebration,  which  was 
unexpected,  was  a  wonderful  musical  recital,  given  Thursday  eve" 
ning,  August  10,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  David  O.  Mears.  The  artist 
of  the  evening  was  Miss  Theodate  Johnson,  a  pupil  of  our  pastor’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Burnham.  Miss  Johnson  charmed  the  large 
audience  with  her  vocal  selections  from  grand  opera,  and  other  music, 
and  the  beautiful  setting  in  the  lovely  music  room,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  talented  Helen  Mears,  daughter  of  the  hostess,  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  song.  This  auspicious  opening  to  the  celebration 
was  followed  Saturday  evening  by  the  banquet.  About  120  people 
sat  down  to  the  tables  which  were  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers 
for  the  occasion,  and  partook  of  a  sumptous  repast,  to  the  accompani" 
ment  of  music  by  an  orchestra. 

At  the  head  table  were  seated  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Burnham,  Rev.  Frederick  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Ipswich,  from  which  the  Essex  Church 
separated  250  years  ago.  Rev.  Mr.  Court,  pastor  of  the  Congrega" 
tional  Church,  Manchester,  Rev.  Warren  Low  and  Mrs.  Low  of 
Colrain,  Rev.  Arthur  Webster  of  the  Universalist  Church,  Essex, 
Professor  Robert  Crowell  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Choate  of  Essex,  the  only  surviving  member  of  any  committee  which 
served  in  1883  at  the  time  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  church, 
Deacon  Caleb  M.  Cogswell  and  Mrs.  Cogswell,  Deacon  Benjamin  F. 
Raymond,  Deacon  Lyman  D.  Low,  Deacon  Leonard  A.  Story,  Ezra 
L.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  E^ra  L.  Phillips  of  Gloucester. 

After  the  banquet,  Dr.  Burnham,  acting  as  toastmaster,  introduced 
several  speakers  and  read  letters  from  former  pastors  unable  to  be 
present.  One  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  celebration  was 
the  fact  that  the  pastor  of  the  Essex  church,  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Burn" 
ham,  D.D.,  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  a  native  of  Essex, 
and  one  of  the  large  Burnham  family  always  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  church.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Edmund  A. 
Burnham,  spent  much  time  in  his  boyhood  in  town  with  relatives, 
and  has  a  deep  love  for  the  town  and  the  church,  and  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  coincidence  that  placed  him  here  as  pastor  just  at  this  time. 
Among  those  who  spoke  at  the  banquet  was  Professor  Robert  Crowell 
of  Schenectady,  New  York,  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Crowell 
for  forty  years  pastor  of  the  church.  Greetings  were  brought  from 
the  Universalist  and  Methodist  churches  in  town  in  person  by  Rev. 
Arthur  Webster  and  by  a  letter  from  Rev.  Frank  Peverly.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  spoke  for  the  Mother  Church  in  Ipswich,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Court  for  the  Congregational  Church  in  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Ezra 
L.  Phillips  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Gloucester  Church.  Repre" 
sentatives  of  the  old  families  of  the  church  gave  interesting  remini" 
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scences  of  their  families.  Deacon  Lyman  D.  Low  spoke  for  the  Low 
family,  Deacon  Leonard  A.  Story,  for  the  Story  family.  Deacon  Caleb 
M.  Cogswell  for  the  Cogswell  family,  David  F.  Croate  for  the 
Choates,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Burnham  for  the  Burnhams,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Goodhue  Levesque  for  the  Goodhues.  An  interesting 
letter  was  read  from  a  Mr.  Cleaveland  of  Ohio,  lineal  descendant 
of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  church,  and 
there  were  several  other  letters  read  from  former  pastors  and  others. 
One  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  Mrs.  Frank  Raymond  of 
Salem,  was  present,  as  were  members  of  the  Perkins,  Proctor,  and 
Andrews  families. 

Excellent  music  was  furnished  during  the  banquet  by  an  orches- 
tra  under  the  leadership  of  Edwin  J.  Story,  and  later  members  of  the 
choir  and  others  furnished  music.  The  boys’  quartet  consisting  of 
Eugene  Peterson,  Arthur  Wonson,  Stilson  Cleveland,  and  Dana  A. 
Story  sang.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Proctor  Young,  Miss  Helen  Mcliver,  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Cogswell  rendered  vocal  selections,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Stanley  Wonson  sang  a  song,  the  words  and  music  of  which  were 
composed  by  Mrs.  Wonson. 

Sunday  morning  a  large  audience  which  well  filled  the  Audi' 
torium  assembled  at  10.30  for  the  Anniversary  Service.  The  beauti- 
ful  old  auditorium  recently  restored  with  its  ancient  panelling,  ivory 
painted  pews  and  wood-work,  crimson  cushions  and  carpet  added 
cheer  and  dignity  to  the  event,  and  a  rich  program  of  addresses  and 
song  claimed  the  interest  of  every  one.  In  one  of  the  front  corners 
of  the  auditorium  was  the  beautiful  old  communion  set  of  eight  solid 
silver  pieces  in  a  glass  case.  This  silver  had  been  brought  from  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  where  it  has  been  kept  for  many  years. 
In  another  case  were  the  old  parish  and  church  record  books.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  the  first  Parish  Book,  dating  from  1683.  Con- 
spicuous  among  the  silver  was  the  ancient  chalice  marked  CC.1712, 
which  was  in  use  for  thirteen  years  before  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Wise.  The  morning  service  was  as  follows: 

MORNING  WORSHIP  10:30  A.  M. 

Organ  Prelude,  “Communion”  Abt 

Processional 

The  Call  to  Worship 

The  Doxology 

The  Invocation  and  Lord’s  Prayer 
Responsive  Reading.  Selection  81 
The  “Gloria  Patri” 

The  Scripture  Lesson.  Acts  10,  23-44 
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Solo,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul”  MacDougall 

Miss  Helen  Maclver 

The  Prayer 

Prayer  Response,  ‘"Response”  Words  by  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Wonson 

Our  Future  Choir 

Announcements 

Offertory,  “A  Song”  Dieckmann 

Anthem,  “A  Little  Prayer”  Hamblen 

Our  Junior  Choir 

Greetings  from  the  First  and  South  Congregational  Church,  Ipswich 

Rev.  Frederick  C.  Wilson 

Hymn,  443 

The  Historical  Address  “Crowned  by  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years” 
The  Pastor  of  The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Essex 
A  Prayer  of  Rededication 
Hymn  445 
Benediction 
Recessional 

Organ  Postlude,  “Postlude”  Marchant 

MID'DAY 

Service  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  First  Pastor  of  the  Church 
Scripture  Revelation  14,  13;  Hebrews  12,  L3 
Remarks,  Rev.  Warren  F.  Low 
Prayer 

The  Doxology 
The  Benediction 

Most  of  the  audience  went  from  the  church  to  the  old  burying 
ground  to  attend  the  service  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  John  Wise.  Mr. 
Wise’s  tombstone  and  the  graves  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering  and 
Rev.  John  Cleaveland  were  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers.  Dr. 
Edmund  A.  Burnham  conducted  this  service  and  presented  Rev. 
Warren  Low,  a  former  Essex  boy,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Colrain, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Low  read  the  Scriptures  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Wise’s 
work,  concluding  with  prayer.  The  scene  in  this  sacred  spot  was 
most  beautiful  and  touching  in  its  significance  to  young  and  old. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3  o’clock,  in  Dodge’s  Field,  the  historical 
tableau  which  was  to  have  been  given  the  preceding  afternoon  but 
which  was  postponed  on  account  of  weather  conditions  was  presented 
before  a  large  audience.  The  story  of  the  tableau  was  written,  and 
the  scenes  arranged  by  Miss  Maidee  Proctor  Polleys,  and  it  was  pre^ 
sented  by  a  cast  of  125  people,  most  of  whom  were  lineal  descendants 
of  the  characters  they  represented.  Robert  H.  Burnham  directed  the 
tableau,  and  the  story  was  read  by  Newton  Hammond,  a  friend  of 
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Mr.  Burnham's.  The  audience,  seated  on  the  hillside,  facing  the  beau- 
tiful  slope  leading  up  to  the  old  cemetery  where  rests  the  body  of 
Rev.  John  Wise,  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  the  Rev.  John 
Cleaveland  and  many  others  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  in 
view  of  the  ancient  church  steeple  in  which  hangs  the  Paul  Revere 
bell,  watched  the  pageant  of  history  unfold,  from  the  coming  of  the 
first  white  men,  William  White  and  Goodman  Bradstreet,  up  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Parish  of  Chebacco  as  the  Town  of  Essex 
in  1819. 

The  story  of  the  early  settlers  coming  over  from  Ipswich,  of  the 
erection  of  the  First  Church  building,  and  the  organization  of  said 
church,  August  12,  1683,  with  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Wise  as 
pastor  were  all  carefully  depicted.  The  picturesque  costumes  of  early 
years,  the  beautiful  music  between  the  scenes,  and  the  wonderful 
setting  of  the  fields  and  trees  on  every  side,  created  a  background  for 
the  story  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  listened. 

The  dramatic  tea-party  of  Madam  Varney  with  the  leaving  of 
the  women  on  horseback  to  secure  men  from  Manchester  and  Glou¬ 
cester  to  raise  the  church;  the  town  meeting  when  Rev.  John  Wise 
made  his  famous  protest  against  taxation  without  representation;  the 
march  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  led  by  a  fifer,  a  drummer,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  with  his  four  sons;  the  covered  wagon,  in 
which  the  Story  family  left  Chebacco  for  Marietta  on  the  Ohio,  were 
among  the  most  stirring  scenes,  but  the  first  school  taught  by  Master 
Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  and  the  first  Sabbath  School  established  in  181? 
by  Dr.  Crowell,  claimed  probably  as  much  attention  as  any. 

The  pink-stern  boat  built  by  William  Ross  and  helpers,  and  the 
log  cabin  of  John  Cogswell,  erected  by  Leonard  A.  Story  were  added 
attractions.  The  original  pulpit  of  the  present  meeting-house  which 
was  erected  in  1793  was  used,  and  an  ancient  school-master’s  desk 
owned  in  the  Perkins  family  was  among  the  properties. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  an  even-song  service 
in  the  church  at  8  o’clock,  which  was  attended  by  a  group  of  people 
in  Puritan  costume  occupying  front  seats  reserved  for  them.  A  rich 
program  of  music  featured  this  service,  and  a  most  inspiring  address 
by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Drew. 
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EVEN  SONG  SERVICE  8  P.  M. 

Candle  Light  Processional  and  Recessional 

The  Combined  Choirs 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Drew,  Boston,  Speaker 

Organ  Prelude,  “Ave  Verum”  Gounod 

Processional,  “Rejoice  ye  pure  in  heart,’1  No.  433 

(The  Congregation  joins  in  singing) 

The  Doxology 
The  Invocation 

The  Anthem,  “Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul!’’  Shelley 

Combined  Choirs 

The  Scripture  Isaiah  52,  7T0  Second  Corinthians  5,  11  T9 
The  Hymn  No.  549 
The  Prayer 

Offertory,  “Melody’’  Lynes 

Solo,  “Forward  to  Christ”  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lambert 

The  Hymn  No.  262 
Address  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Drew 

The  Anthem,  “Praise  Ye  The  Father”  Gounod 

Combined  Choirs 

Closing  Prayer 

The  Benediction 

Recessional  No.  433  (vs.5) 

(The  congregation  joins  in  singing) 

The  Postlude,  “Postlude”  .  Newell 

The  people  of  The  Ancient  Church  of  Our  Fathers  are  the  guests 
of  The  Church  of  ToTay,  at  this  service 

The  Music  for  the  day  is  rendered  by 

The  Senior  Choir, 

The  Junior  Choir, 

Our  Future  Choir. 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Goodhue,  Organist  and  Choir  Director 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  250th  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 

General  Committee:  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  D.D.,  Pastor;  Mrs. 
Arthur  D.  Story,  Mrs.  Agnes  Choate  Wonson,  Secretary;  Miss 
Maidee  P.  Polleys,  Deacons  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  Lyman  D.  Low, 
Benjamin  F.  Raymond,  Leonard  A.  Story. 

Finance  Committee:  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  John  Barr,  Roy  Young, 
Mrs.  Roy  Young,  Mrs.  Mattie  L.  Harding,  Mrs.  Arthur  D. 
Story,  Treasurer. 

Pageant  Committee:  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys. 

Decorating  Committee:  Miss  Addie  B.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Abby  Sinclair, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Choate,  Mrs.  George  Elwell,  Roswell  Low,  Mrs. 
Roswell  Low. 

Banquet  Committee:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Burnham. 

Entertainment  for  Banquet:  Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  Mrs.  David 
O.  Mears,  Mrs.  Agnes  Choate  Wonson,  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Burnham,  Roy  Young,  George  Levesque. 

Invitations:  Deacons  Lyman  D.  Low,  Leonard  A.  Story,  Miss 

Maidee  P.  Polleys,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears,  Mrs.  Gardner  Burnham. 

Sunday  Music:  Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  Mrs.  Florence  Goodhue, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Lambert. 

Committee  for  Repairs  on  Church:  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  Lyman  D. 
Low,  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys,  Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  Mrs. 
Gardner  Burnham,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Burn- 
ham,  Mrs.  Frank  Goodhue,  Benjamin  F.  Raymond,  Leonard  A. 
Story,  Edwin  J.  Story. 

No  description  of  the  celebration  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  preliminary  work  of  repairing  and  refitting  the 
entire  interior  of  the  church  edifice,  which  was  done  during  the  weeks 
preceding  the  celebration,  and  which  was  done  largely  by  volunteer 
labor  and  money  subscriptions. 

Early  in  the  winter,  plans  were  started  and  a  committee  organ¬ 
ized  to  carry  them  out.  Mr.  Ezra  Phillips  of  Gloucester  lent  much 
valuable  assistance  as  a  skilled  architect.  A  fine  plaster-board  ceiling 
was  installed  in  the  large  vestry,  with  new  electric  lights,  and  the 
entire  room  painted  by  volunteer  help  from  people  of  the  church. 
A  modern  kitchen  was  fitted  up  by  the  Ladies’  Home  Circle,  and  a 
little  later  the  small  vestry  was  painted  by  the  young  people. 

Early  in  the  days  of  planning  Mrs.  Ezra  Phillips  (Grace  Leonard 
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Burnham)  very  generously  offered  to  install  panelling  in  front  of  the 
choir,  and  around  the  front  corners  of  the  church,  provided  the 
church  would  paint  the  auditorium.  This  the  church  voted  to  do, 
appropriating  $500  from  the  Sophronia  M.  Low  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Considerable  old  hand-made  panelling  was  found  stowed  away 
in  the  church,  and  this  together  with  Mrs.  Phillips1  gift  made  the 
front  of  the  auditorium  very  beautiful. 

The  woodwork  of  the  interior  was  painted  ivory  white.  Crimson 
cushions  to  match  the  carpet  were  purchased  with  money  raised  by 
subscription  and  some  contributed  by  the  Ladies1  Home  Circle.  A 
beautiful  new  font  was  placed  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  old 
mahogany  communion  table  which  had  been  down  in  the  vestry  for 
years  was  re-finished  and  restored  to  its  place  in  the  main  auditorium. 
Many  gifts  beside  the  large  one  by  Mrs.  Phillips  were  received  from 
people  of  the  church.  Various  improvements  and  conveniences  were 
made,  and  the  whole  effect  was  most  satisfactory,  and  showed  a  fine 
spirit  of  2;eal  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  church  people. 
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CROWNED  BY  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS 


Anniversary  Sermon  for  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

of  the 

Essex  Congregational  Church,  Essex,  Massachusetts 


By  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  D.D.,  Pastor 


THE  fine  traditions  of  this  church  command  respect,  loyalty,  and 
affection.  One  clergyman,  invited  to  this  celebration,  wrote, 
“We  all  know  and  honor  the  church  because  of  its  leadership  in  early 
Congregational  and  Colonial  history.”  Any  review  of  its  continual 
contributions,  both  of  men  and  money,  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  awakens  admiration. 

The  celebration  of  this  anniversary  will  kindle  renewed  interest 
in  further  study  of  its  history  and  desire  for  better  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  work  of  those  who  have  made  this,  The  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Essex,  a  source  of  large  and  efficient 
Christian  service,  and  kept  it  a  channel  of  Divine  Love,  Mercy  and 
Life  during  two  centuries  and  a  half.  May  the  spirit  of  the  fathers 
and  their  traditions  continue  to  inspire  the  present  generation  and  be 
perpetuated  by  the  next.  It  is  a  precious  heritage. 

This  day  awakens  constraining  personal  reminiscences  in  us  all. 
They  come  to  me  from  the  fascinating  memories  of  boyhood.  It  was 
then  that  I  learned  to  know  the  ideals  and  sterling  spirit  of  this 
honored  church.  May  I  be  permitted  to  name  from  those  memories 
some  of  the  individuals  who  make  a  picture  of  the  congregation  of 
that  day  for  me? 

There  was  Aunt  Lucy  Mary,  Mrs.  Hervey  Burnham.  She,  with 
her  family,  walked  to  church  or  drove,  as  the  case  might  be,  from 
Essex  Falls  regularly.  She  brought  me,  her  nephew,  with  her  both 
to  church  and  to  her  class  in  Sunday  School  where  her  practical 
faith  illumined  the  Bible  lesson. 

It  was  at  Sunday  School  that  I  heard  the  Scripture  quotations 
repeated  from  memory  by  the  various  classes  in  the  frequent  “Sunday 
School  Concerts”  held  in  this  auditorium.  One  such  quotation  has 
has  very  often  recurred  to  my  mind  ever  since.  It  was  recited  by  the 
ladies’  class.  I  can  see  the  class  standing,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and 
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reciting  together,  “When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee;  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.'”  William  Choate,  regularly  at  the 
organ,  was  a  lesson  of  interested  faithfulness,  and  the  genial  presence 
and  efficiency  of  Rufus  Choate  gave  distinction  to  the  assembly. 

Mrs.  D.  Webster  Cogswell,  with  her  husband  and  boys,  was 
loyally  in  her  place  in  the  church  services.  Albert  Goodhue  with  his 
fine  face,  his  wife,  and  his  father  Deacon  Goodhue,  whose  grand' 
daughter  spoke  so  finely  for  the  family  at  this  anniversary  banquet, 
are  among  the  friendly  memories  of  those  past  years.  And,  of  course, 
there  were  his  boys,  Frank,  Joe,  and  Newell,  companions  of 
boyhood's  growing  years.  Not  so  far  from  their  house,  was  the 
tree  under  which  the  yoke  of  oxen  came  to  a  stop  despite 
shout  and  goad  when  I  made  my  first  boyish  attempt  to  drive  them 
to  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Burnham  where  Mrs.  Zeno  Elwell  now 
lives.  There  they  stood  until  they  were  ready  to  move  on. 

On  the  way  down  to  the  service  we  always  looked  into  the 
home  of  J.  Horace  Burnham  and  Aunt  Evelyn  and  the  cousins  to  see 
of  they  had  joined  the  procession  which  grew  in  numbers  till  we 
reached  the  church  door.  At  the  North  End  lived  David  Mears  and 
Aunt  Abigail  in  the  homelike  house  out  of  which  came  their  famous 
sons,  David,  Leverett,  and  George.  There,  too,  was  the  rope  walk 
whose  narrow  length  and  its  humming  machinery  was  always  a 
fascination.  Dr.  Woodman,  the  neighborhood  physician,  lived  at  the 
/  corner  of  Martin  and  Main  Streets.  We  frequently  saw  him.  Mr 
Adams,  engineer  of  the  branch  train,  made  himself  forever  beloved 
because  he  liked  boys  well  enough  to  have  them  climb  into  the  cab 
of  his  engine  after  his  day’s  run  and  ride  to  the  roundhouse. 

The  choir  in  the  auditorium  was  in  the  gallery  opposite  the 
pulpit.  It  sang  the  fine  old  hymns,  glancing  from  the  tune  in  one  long 
book  to  the  words  in  another  while  some  youth  “pumped”  the  organ. 
How  stalwart  the  men,  how  fit  the  women  of  this  choir!  Prominent 
amongst  the  singers  as  the  years  came  on  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Ellis  Burnham  and  then  three  of  their  children — all  three  of  whom 
do  their  bit  in  the  church  today,  Margaret,  Roy  and  Louis, 
who  is  clerk  of  the  Parish.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Burnham,  and  Mrs.  Polleys  and  her  daughter  regularly  in  their 
places  in  their  pews,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Osgood.  A.  D.  Story,  always 
hospitable  upon  visits  to  the  shipyard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Raymond’s  family  were  steadily  at  church.  B.  Franklin 
Story  and  his  family,  who  usually  walked,  Aunt  Rachel  and  her 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Gardner  Burnham,  and  Elwood  Burnham  with 
his  sisters  were  there.  There  were  other  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins 
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together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Story  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  William  Mears  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Low, 
and  the  Haskells,  and  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Gage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Dodge,  Lyman  D.  Lowe,  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Morris,  Leon' 
ard  Story,  the  Hobbs  girls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cogswell  and  many 
others  whose  faces  readily  come  to  mind,  some  of  them  bright-eyed 
children  who  are  now7  active  in  the  church  life,  and  others  whose 
cherished  names  will  occur  as  you  look  back  through  the  vista  of  the 
years  today.  All  of  these  make  a  background  of  loyalty  and  inspira- 
tion  against  which  to  place  the  story  of  the  church  life  of  the  last 
five  decades  upon  which  rests  the  royal  crown  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

It  is  the  people  that  are  the  church,  the  people  with  their  fine 
devoted  spirits  and  principles.  They  are  the  church  of  Christ  which 
serves  the  souls  of  men.  This  church  with  its  services  has  always 
been  the  stated  means  of  God's  Bountiful  Grace  in  the  community. 
Each  generation  has  been  influenced  profoundly  by  the  heritage  of 
the  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  our  church. 

The  founders  of  this  church  early  drew  up  articles  of  faith 
which  were  clearly  “Calvinistic,  low-church,  independent.”  In  them 
there  was  no  room  “for  clerical  authority  of  dead  formalism  to  lurk 
— or  any  lack  of  self-control.”  They  embodied  Mr.  Wise’s  declara¬ 
tion  that,  “Democracy  is  Christ's  government  in  church  and  state.” 

The  sentiment  of  the  Chebacco  Parish  gave  the  minister  an 
honored  place  from  the  very  first  as  leader  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
the  life  of  the  church  and  of  the  community.  One  of  these  ministers 
is  a  dear  tradition  in  the  speaker’s  family  as  well  as  in  the  church’s 
heart;  namely,  Rev.  James  M.  Bacon,  pastor  for  the  thirteen  years 
between  1856  and  1869.  His  help,  influence,  and  inspiration  put 
Michael  Burnham,  my  father,  of  blessed  memory  and  wide  Christian 
service  into  the  ministry.  The  face  of  another  one  comes  readily  to 
mind;  namely,  that  of  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  pastor  for  the  twelve  years 
between  1883  and  1895.  His  was  a  beautiful,  lighted  face,  genial 
and  kindly.  His  eye  showed  a  rare  spirit  of  friendliness  and  conse¬ 
cration.  His  sermons  were  a  benediction  and  inspiration.  He  is  still 
beloved  by  all  to  whom  he  ministered  and  through  whom  he  min¬ 
istered  in  the  business  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  God’s  love  to 
mankind. 

This  church  has  had  many  clergymen  of  notable  spirit  and 
achievement,  twenty-two  in  all,  in  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  names  of  those  in  addition  to  the  two  just  mentioned  are  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Murray,  pastor  for  the  three  years  between  1896  and  1899; 
Lyman  H.  Blake,  who  met  untimely  death  in  1900  after  but  one  year 
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of  service;  Edward  A.  Lathrop,  pastor  for  five  years  between  1901 
and  1906;  Henry  M.  Goddard,  pastor  for  six  years  between  1907 
and  1913;  Albert  G.  Todd,  pastor  for  five  years  between  1914  and 
1919;  W.  Clifford  Bangham,  who  served  less  than  one  year;  Alden 
B.  Albertson,  pastor  for  two  years  between  1920  and  1922;  Harry 
R.  Hill,  pastor  for  four  years  between  1923  and  1927;  William  A. 
Wood,  pastor  for  three  years  between  1927  and  1930. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  John  Wise,  who  served  for 
the  forty 'two  formative  years  between  1683  and  1725.  He  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  contribution  to  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and 
national  liberty.  He  died  in  service  mourned  by  the  whole  com' 
munity.  Theophilus  Pickering  was  pastor  for  twenty'One  years, 
between  1725  and  1746;  Nehemiah  Porter,  for  seventeen  years,  be' 
tween  1749  and  1766;  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  for  fifty'three  years, 
between  1746  and  1799.  He  also  died  in  office  after  having  put  the 
stamp  of  his  evangelical  spirit  upon  the  church,  permanently.  Josiah 
Webster  was  pastor  for  seven  years,  between  1799  and  1806;  Thomas 
Holt,  for  four  years,  between  1809  and  1813;  Robert  Crowell,  for 
forty 'One  years,  between  1814  and  1855.  Darius  A.  Moorehouse 
served  after  James  M.|  Bacon  as  pastor  for  the  four  years  between 
1870  and  1874;  Edward  G.  Smith,  for  the  two  years  between  1875 
and  1877;  John  L.  Harris,  from  1877  to  1879;  Francis  H.  Boynton, 
from  1879  to  1882;  and  Frank  H.  Palmer,  for  the  one  year  between 
1882  and  1883. 

It  is  indeed  notable  that  seven  men  from  this  Godfearing  church 
were  preaching  at  the  same  time  in  their  own  parishes  in  this  last 
half  century.  They  were  Thomas  Sewall,  Michael  Burnham,  D.D., 
David  Otis  Mears,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Deathless  Book,”  Washing' 
ton  Choate,  D.D.,  Warren  F.  Low,  Edward  Norton,  and  David 
Elmer  Burnham.  It  was  a  vital  church  life  that  produced  such  a 
result  amongst  its  young  men. 

We  are  glad  to  count  today  Mrs.  David  O.  Mears  as  one  of  us. 
Always  appreciative  of  her  beloved  husband’s  spiritual  home,  she  has 
helped  generously  with  this  celebration. 

This  church  has  been  blessed  with  the  service  of  noble  deacons, 
real  deacons  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  often  occurs  to  the  speaker 
that  a  deacon  has  a  more  difficult  office  to  sustain  in  a  community 
than  any  other  officer  of  the  church.  Certainly,  the  deacon’s  office 
is  honorable  in  its  opportunity  of  witnessing  to  the  faith.  In  1888, 
there  were  Deacons  Caleb  Cogswell  and  Caleb  S.  Gage,  Francis 
Goodhue  and  David  L.  Haskell.  Leonard  Burnham  removed  to  Glou' 
cester  where  he  was  for  fifty  years  honored  deacon  in  Trinity  Con' 
gregational  Church  of  that  city.  Since  1 888,  there  have  been  Gardner 
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Burnham,  Reuben  Morris,  D.  Choate  Cogswell,  and  our  present 
board:  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  Lyman  D.  Low,  Benjamin  Frank  Ray' 
mond,  Leonard  A.  Story.  In  these  last  fifty  years  there  have  been 
but  three  church  treasurers:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Osgood,  Alice  P.  Burn' 
ham,  John  F.  Barr;  and  but  two  clerks:  Rufus  Choate  and  Leonard  A. 
Story. 

Our  two  hundredth  anniversary  was  observed  with  scholarly 
epoch-marking  speeches  which,  happily,  were  preserved  in  print. 
This  volume,  which  is  accessible  to  all  who  wish  a  copy,  is  well  worth 
the  careful  study  of  every  one,  especially  of  the  younger  folk.  This 
two  hundredth  anniversary  book  gives  the  best  possible  idea  of  the 
work  and  ideals  to  which  we  are  privileged  to  have  fallen  heir.  We 
shall  not  try  to  cover  its  ground  today.  That  would  be  superfluous. 
It  records  the  illuminating  prayer  of  Professor  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  of 
Andover,  the  scholarly  addresses  of  Professor  E.  P.  Crowell,  Ph.D., 
of  Amherst  College,  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Crowell,  sixth  pastor  of  this 
church.  It  contains  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter’s  discerning  sketch  of 
John  Wise.  Dr.  Dexter  was  the  acknowledged  historian  for  the 
denomination  at  that  time.  Therein  is  the  anniversary  sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Palmer,  together  with  letters  and  copies  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  compacts  and  covenants. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  at  this  day’s  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  celebration  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  planned 
that  notable  celebration  fifty  years  ago;  namely,  Mrs.  William  Choate. 

The  “History  of  Essex”  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Crowell,  and 
well  known  to  the  adult  members  of  the  church,  is  also  valuable  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  influence  of  this  church  in  town, 
state,  and  nation  through  the  lives  of  those  who  found  their  Christian 
instruction,  inspiration,  and  principles  here.  Brain  and  culture  and 
Christian  influence  has  gone  out  from  this  town  and  this  church  into 
many  walks  of  life.  Dr.  Crowell  says  that  eight  states  of  the  union 
sent  men  to  Congress,  whose  origin  was  in  Essex.  The  name  of  Rufus 
Choate,  born  here  in  1819,  is  still  nationally  known  as  that  of  a 
master  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  members  of  this 
church  have  the  thorough  respect  of  the  town  and  have  often  been 
called  upon  to  hold  town  offices.  Deacon  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  for 
instance,  is  just  completing  seven  terms  as  assessor,  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years. 

We  have  now  to  tell  the  interesting  story  of  another  half  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  will  be  different  than  that  of  the  first  two  centuries 
for  the  times  were  different  though  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  same.  Let  it  be  the  story  of  the  church’s 
activity  as  it  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  official  church  records. 
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They  are  significant  of  continued  fine  and  faithful  service  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  our  community  and  in  the  denomination  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  loyahhearted  people  has  done  its  part  well,  generation  by 
generation.  The  children  of  the  fathers  have  continued  to  carry  on 
their  trust  with  gladness  and  devotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  membership  of  the  church  has 
remained  fairly  even.  In  1889  there  were  137  members;  37  men, 
100  women;  and  today  there  are  134  members;  46  men,  88  women. 
This  is  really  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the  trend  through 
these  years  has  been  intensely  cityward.  Sons  and  daughters  of  this 
church  are  found  in  other  churches  far  and  wide,  and  where  they  are 
found,  they  are  active  in  church  support.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
founder  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  often  referred  to  the  great  help  Choate 
Burnham  had  been  to  him  as  one  of  the  deacons  in  his  church  in 
South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Deacon  Burnham  was  the  son  of  Dea- 
con  Samuel  Burnham,  and  joined  the  church  in  1839. 

The  path  of  this  last  half  century  runs  through  the  time  of  the 
SO' called  “Andover  Controversy,”  a  theological  discussion  that  shook 
the  churches  of  America  and  sharply  divided  all  ministers.  It  runs 
through  the  years  of  complacent  serenity  just  before  the  World  War. 
It  goes  through  the  excited  and  anxious  times  of  that  great  war  with 
their  emergency  measures,  particularly  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  that  great  national  measure  of  moral  and  industrial 
safety  for  the  working  man  of  America.  The  path  follows  through 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  the  period  of  great  wealth  and  business 
inflations,  and  on  into  the  reactions  and  difficulties  of  this  present  day. 
This  church  has  played  its  part  faithfully  and  efficiently  throughout 
this  time,  adapting  itself  well  to  its  call  to  serve,  under  all  of  these 
varying  and  trying  conditions. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  make  a  summary  of  its  activities  here  at 
home  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 

Those,  who  were  baptized  in  the  first  half  of  this  fifty-year 
period,  are  now  efficient  helpers  in  the  church  and  parish  today. 
Many  of  those  who  were  received  into  membership  as  young  people 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  the  mainstays  of  our  church  life  here 
in  1933. 

Deacon  Story  well  says,  “The  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
formed  in  1884,  has  furnished  the  training  for  the  efficient  workers  in 
the  church  today  and  for  the  last  twenty  years.1’ 

In  the  year  1888  this  church  shared  in  the  ordination  of  Sherrod 
Soule  at  the  Dane  Street  Church,  Beverly.  He  is  now  the  beloved 
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Home  Missionary  Superintendent  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
is  a  figure  well  known  to  almost  all  Congregationalists. 

The  examining  committee,  originated  in  this  year,  consisted  of 
Gardiner  Burnham,  Caleb  Low,  Jr.,  D.  B.  Burnham,  Mrs.  Temple 
Cutler,  Mrs.  Hervey  Burnham.  This  committee  confers  with  those 
who  wish  to  unite  with  the  church,  and  makes  the  recommendation 
for  their  admission  to  membership. 

The  method  used  for  missionary  support  in  1888  was  to  select 
four  benevolence  objects  and  contribute  to  each  one  on  a  special 
Sunday.  The  objects  that  year  were  The  American  Board,  The  Home 
Missionary  Society,  The  American  Missionary  Association,  and  a 
fourth  society  which  was  “left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastor.'” 

The  first  Sunday  in  May  1889  brought  a  change  in  the  time  of 
the  morning  service  to  10:30.  The  two  o’clock  afternoon  service  was 
put  in  “the  early  evening  at  such  an  hour  as  the  pastor  shall  appoint.” 
This  year  too  repairs  were  made  on  the  church  property,  which  is 
always  carefully  kept  in  condition. 

It  was  voted  to  observe  the  week  of  prayer  as  Usual  in  1890. 
and  to  get  new  hymn  books  “suitable  for  Congregational  singing,” 
with  responsive  readings  included.  Rufus  Choate,  the  pastor,  and 
William  C.  Choate  were  the  committee  who  chose  the  book;  i.e., 
“Christian  Praise.”  The  pastor  was  also  authorised  to  arrange  with 
an  evangelist,  Mr.  Underwood,  for  meetings  in  December.  This  year 
of  1890  saw  no  deaths  among  the  members  of  the  church. 

A  supper  was  arranged  for  the  first  time  in  1891  for  the  annual 
church  meeting.  The  adult  members  only  were  invited  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  attended,  nearly  seventy^five  per  cent  of  the 
total  membership. 

A  January  Thursday  in  1893  was  spent  as  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer  with  public  religious  services  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
This  year  a  resolution  was  passed  against  the  opening  of  the  doors 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition  on  Sunday  and  was  sent  to  William  Cogs^ 
well,  representative  in  Congress  from  this  district.  Caleb  M.  Cogs^ 
well  was  elected  deacon. 

Upon  October  8  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  the  church  building  was  celebrated.  The  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  John  Cleaveland  at  that  time  was  preached  again  with  great 
interest  at  this  rededication.  This  sermon  is  kept  at  the  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem.  There  was  an  historical  address  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
by  Rufus  Choate,  another  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  and  tunes  of  the 
olden  time  were  sung  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sanger.  They 
were  “sung  with  great  spirit  by  a  large  choir.” 
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The  hour  for  the  communion  service  was  changed  to  2.30  P.  M. 
in  1894,  and  on  March  4  a  remarkably  large  number  of  persons 
united  with  the  church  on  confession  of  their  faith:  Maidee  P.  Pob 
leys,  Josephine  G.  Story,  Abbie  F.  Low,  Addie  B.  Hobbs,  Winifred 
Burnham,  Ruby  M.  Adams,  Lillian  E.  Story,  Annie  F.  Cogswell, 
Mary  E.  Story,  Florence  J.  Owens,  Mattie  C.  Low,  Annie  S.  Mears, 
Leonard  A.  Story,  Francelia  Story.  This  ingathering  was  the  result 
of  marked  religious  interest  during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  es- 
pecially  in  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  These  persons  are  today  among  the 
mainstays  of  the  church.  The  church  this  year  also  took  part  in  the 
ordination  of  Warren  F.  Low  at  Holbrook,  Massachusetts. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  was  asked  in  1895  to  report,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  annual  church  meeting,  and  the  clerk  of  the  church  was 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  examining  committee.  A  purse  of 
$90  was  given  to  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  pastorate.  A  resolution  was  passed  rejecting 
“The  Andover  Theology,11  and  it  was  also  voted  to  choose  only  a 
“pastor  who  is  in  sympathy  with  our  theological  and  religious  belief.11 
The  church  purchased  the  “Blakesley  Lessons11  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  “Congregational  Hand  Book11  for  use  in  the  prayer  meeting. 

There  was  special  religious  interest  again  during  October  1897. 
J.  P.  Hainer,  evangelist  from  Boston,  and  the  pastor  were  busy  hold¬ 
ing  special  meetings.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  whole  congregation 
was  invited  to  meet  with  the  church  at  its  annual  supper.  A  new 
auditor,  Deacon  David  L.  Haskell,  was  chosen,  and  it  was  voted  to 
have  the  organ  played  at  the  communion  service. 

Six  collections  for  benevolence  objects  were  voted  in  1900.  It 
was  also  provided  that  the  collections  for  these  missionary  societies 
should  be  taken  after  the  sermon,  the  usual  ofFering  to  be  made  at 
the  regular  time  in  the  morning  service.  A  new  committee,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  committee,  was  created.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  church 
was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  sudden  death  of  its  new  pastor,  Lyman 
H.  Blake.  Rev.  E.  H.  Byington  asked  this  church  to  share  in  his 
installation  at  Dane  Street  Church,  Beverly.  Dr.  Byington  is  now 
professor  of  homiletics  at  Gordon  College,  Boston. 

The  church  contributed  $5  in  1902,  in  co-operation  with  other 
Congregational  Churches  of  America,  toward  making  the  church  at 
Gainesboro,  England,  a  memorial  church  to  John  Pvobinson.  It  also 
gave  a  like  sum  the  next  year  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Individual  communion  cups  were  adopted  on  May  31,  1903. 
The  pastor,  Deacon  Cogswell,  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Low  were  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  important  change.  Seven  years  later,  the  old  fine 
silver  communion  service  was  loaned  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  and  is  here  in  the  church  today.  This  service  consists  of  two 
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two-handled  silver  cups  inscribed,  “Ipswich  Second  Church  1732”; 
a  chalice  inscribed,  “C.  C.  1712”;  a  silver  can  inscribed,  “Legacy  of 
Mr.  William  Cogswell  to  the  Fourth  Church  in  Ipswich”;  and  two 
pewter  flagons  inscribed  respectively,  “Given  by  Miriam  Choate 
1842,”  “Given  by  Abigail  Cogswell  1842.”  Permission  has  recently 
been  granted  to  have  one  of  these  cups  photographed  for  illustration 
in  a  monograph  on  the  work  of  Jeremiah  Dummer. 

The  church  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1894  to 
pass  an  order  against  licensing  entertainments  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  Society,  Mrs.  Gardner  Burnham, 
President,  was  formed  in  this  year,  and  has  kept  alive  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  church  ever  since  by  its  fine  methods  of  obtaining  mis- 
sionary  information,  and  by  providing  speakers  upon  missionary 
topics.  The  uniform  success  of  the  Every-Member-Canvass,  year 
by  year,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  valuable  service  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  church  building  was  rededicated  October  25,  1905  after 
extensive  repairs  including  repainting  and  frescoing.  The  financial 
statement  at  this  time  was  made  by  Herbert  P.  Andrews.  He  reported 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  have  been  $1800.  Upon  November  13  a 
union  Thanksgiving  service  was  held. 

Two  years  later,  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  was  included  in 
the  list  of  the  church  benevolence.  In  1909,  $50  was  given  to  a 
member  “in  the  hour  of  bereavement  as  a  token  of  sympathy.”  It 
received  the  gift  of  alms  basins  from  Mary  A.  Cogswell  April  13 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Caleb  S.  Gage. 

Legacies  received  from  time  to  time  show  the  deep  love  of  our 
people  for  their  church.  These  have  been  kept  as  special  funds. 
There  is  the  Abigail  Dodge  Fund,  on  record  before  1880.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  this  was  used  on  October  23,  1883  for  printing  the 
memorial  volume  of  the  exercises  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary. 
There  is  also  the  Adoniram  Story  Fund,  a  legacy  in  1890  of  $500; 
the  Francis  Burnham  Fund,  now  of  $500;  the  David  Choate  Fund, 
a  legacy  of  $500  received  on  July  5,  1916,  whose  interest  only  is  to 
be  used.  This  legacy  was  transmitted  to  the  church  by  Miss  Susan 
E.  Choate  and  Mr.  William  Chappie,  executors.  The  Caroline 
Burnham  Fund  is  a  legacy  of  $100  received  in  1905.  There  was  the 
gift  of  $100  in  Liberty  Bonds  received  in  1917  from  Mrs.  William 
H.  Andrews.  This  has  been  used.  The  Sophronia  M.  Low  Fund  of 
$1000  was  given  in  memory  of  Mathilda  B.  Low  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Choate  Marshall.  One  half  of  this  fund  has 
been  used  as  a  memorial,  in  the  present  redecoration  of  our  audi¬ 
torium.  There  is  also  a  legacy  of  $500  received  in  1925  from  Charles 
A.  Choate. 
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The  parish  also  has  three  funds;  i.e.,  the  Hope  Fund  of  $500; 
the  Burnham  Fund  of  $500;  the  Cogswell  Gage  Fund  of  $250.  The 
Sunday  School,  too,  has  one  of  $100. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  movement  toward  the  weekly  en¬ 
velope  system  for  regular  church  and  misisonary  support  begin  in 

1909.  It  was  voted  then  to  purchase  envelopes  “for  such  as  desire 
to  use  them  in  the  taking  of  the  collection  in  the  church.” 

There  were  one  hundred  and  forty  at  the  roll  call  supper  in 

1910,  and  $25  was  given  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Cutler.  Ten  dollars  was  given  to  help  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  of  our  own  benevolence  societies  in  Boston  in  October  of 
that  year.  Evidence  of  church  fraternising  is  seen  in  the  gift  of  $35 
to  the  Methodist  Church  to  assist  it  in  remodelling  its  place  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

The  apportionment  plan,  as  proposed  by  the  denomination,  was 
adopted  in  1911  with  a  promise  to  endeavor  to  raise  $200.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Mr.  Cutler  gave  his  valuable  library  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  larger  church  library.  The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
printing  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  was  observed  this  year. 

The  year  of  1912  found  the  church  taking  part,  by  delegates, 
in  the  ordination  of  five  young  men  to  the  foreign  missionary  field 
at  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem.  Fifty  dollars  was  given  to  the 
pastor’s  wife  “in  sympathy  for  her  in  her  illness,”  and  hearty  thanks 
was  voted  to  Rufus  Choate  for  his  fine  service  through  thirty-eight 
years  as  clerk  of  the  church.  Leonard  A.  Story  was  chosen  in  his 
place. 

There  are  echoes  of  the  great  Salem  fire  in  1914  in  the  gift 
from  the  church  of  $50,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  “for  the  fire  suf¬ 
ferers  in  Salem.”  And  this  year  we  supported  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  its  campaign  for  national  prohibition  with  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  twenty-second  of  September  at  Gloucester. 

It  was  voted  in  1914  to  vary  the  observation  of  the  week  of 
prayer  by  meeting  Tuesday  in  the  small  vestry  and  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  in  houses  in  the  town.  More  than  usual  interest  resulted. 

The  Pastor’s  Cabinet  was  formed  in  1915.  There  were  in  it 
representatives  of  the  parish,  the  church,  and  each  church  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  year  the  church  gave  $100  to  the  parish  for  its  use,  a 
service  which  has  been  rendered  in  various  amounts  from  time  to  time. 

Loving  expression  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Os¬ 
good,  who  had  been  our  faithful  church  treasurer  for  forty  years, 
in  1916,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  her  sickness.  Ten  dollars 
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was  given  to  the  American  Commission  on  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  1916  the  communion  service  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  morning  service,  and  this  practice  was 
made  permanent  after  July  29  of  the  next  year. 

A  gift  of  $25  was  made  to  Mrs.  Osgood  in  1917  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  of  her  services  as  church  treasurer,  and  $50  was  sent  as 
a  mark  of  sympathy  to  Deacon  Haskell  in  the  illness  of  his  wife. 

I 

Upon  July  the  third  a  vote  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  through  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  endorsing  the  act  to  con¬ 
serve  food  products  as  a  war-time  measure  and  in  support  of  the 
resolution  for  national  prohibition.  Twenty-five  dollars  was  given 
also  to  the  work  for  soldiers  done  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Further  local  church  fraternisation  was  evinced  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Universalist  Church  to  worship  with  it  during  the  cold  weather. 
This  was  accepted  in  December,  and  the  next  year  the  church  wor¬ 
shipped  with  that  church  during  March. 

Twenty-five  dollars  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
1918,  and  an  Essex  soldier,  Wilbur  L.  Watson,  was  received  into 
membership  “in  absentia”  on  the  basis  of  a  soldier’s  card  filed  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  forwarded  to  this  church  by  the  present 
pastor,  who  was  then  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in  that  city.  This 
card  read:  “I  hereby  pledge  my  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  my  Savior  and  King,  and  by  God’s  help  will  fight  His  battles  for 
the  victory  of  His  Kingdom.” 

The  church  helped  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1919  and  paid  for 
advertising  space  in  its  official  program.  On  November  30  it  pledged 
$918  to  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  the  fund  devised  to  benefit  the 
old  age  of  such  Congregational  ministers  as  would  bear  their  part 
in  the  payment  of  its  annual  premiums  throughout  thirty  years  of 
their  active  ministry.  The  plan  provided  that  each  church  should 
share  in  the  payment  of  these  annual  premiums. 

During  the  Interchurch  Movement  of  1920  our  church  raised 
$531.75  on  May  9  as  its  share  in  that  missionary  enterprise. 

The  next  year,  November  twentieth,  it  endorsed  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Disarmament  Conference  at  Washington  in  a 
memorial  to  Senator  Lodge  supporting  limitation  of  arms. 

It  was  in  this  year  too  that  a  committee  for  visiting  the  sick  was 
appointed. 
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The  year  1922  found  the  method  of  weekly  Sunday  offerings 
in  envelopes  formally  adopted.  The  endeavor  was  also  made  to 
reach  a  new  missionary  apportionment  of  $844.  The  church  voted, 
however,  “to  ask  Dr.  Leete  to  explain  why  the  apportionment  was 
increased.”  An  electric  blower  for  the  organ  was  purchased  and 
installed  from  funds  in  the  bank. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature  urging  that  “the  State  Laws  be  changed  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Laws  in  regard  to  prohibition  enforcement,”  and  a  rep- 
resentative  was  sent  to  a  hearing  on  the  matter  five  days  later  in 
Boston.  A  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at 
Washington,  in  March,  urging  support  for  the  treaty  concerning  the 
promotion  of  world  peace,  then  before  the  Senate. 

This  year  a  church  historian  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Winifred  Burnham,  who  has  given  valuable,  careful,  and  faithful 
service  in  that  important  work  which  covers  a  broader  field  of  activi- 
ties  than  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  church  clerk. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  auditorium  was  reopened  after  the 
placing  of  a  new  ceiling  and  the  installation  of  a  fine  new  organ. 
The  writer  was  not  privileged  to  be  at  this  rededication  service  nor  to 
know  in  detail  the  very  interesting  story  of  the  acquiring  of  this 
instrument  but  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears,  honored  and  beloved  by  us  all, 
has  very  kindly  furnished  this  information  for  this  printed  record. 
I  quote  her  words.  “After  having  done  service  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  most  any  piece  of  mechanism  will  show  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  to  say  the  least.  This  applies  to  pipe  organs  as  well  as  to  any 
other  device  of  human  construction. 

“For  a  number  of  years,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Goodhue”,  who  has 
just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  faithful  service  as  choir-director, 
“had  been  organist  and  been  able  to  get  excellent  music  from  the  old 
organ  which  was  installed  in  the  auditorium  seventy- five  years  ago 
(1847-1922).  But  to  make  the  instrument  sound  right  caused  her 
many  hours  of  persuasive  labor. 

“Finally  Mrs.  Goodhue  decided  that  a  new  organ  must  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  after  much  thought,  decided  that  financing  such  a  project 
would  not  be  an  impossibility,  and  set  out  with  a  will  to  accomplish 
this  end.  She  enlisted  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Hope  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  former  resident  of  this  town  and  one  always  interested  in 
this,  her  home  church.  Mrs.  Hope  agreed  to  contribute  about  one 
half  the  cost  of  the  new  organ,  if  the  members  of  the  society  would 
finance  the  rest. 

“This  promise  inspired  Mrs.  Goodhue  with  new  energy,  and  in 
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less  than  a  year  she  secured  pledges  of  a  hundred  persons  interested, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  spring  of  1923  a  fine  organ  was  put  in 
place. 

“The  new  organ  is  a  George  Hutchins  two  manual  instrument 
with  full  pedal  base,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  church  auditorium, 
and  a  notable  achievement  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Goodhue  and  of  all 
who  helped  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.” 

The  committee  for  the  service  of  rededication  at  this  time  was 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears,  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Goodhue,  Deacon  Lyman 
D.  Lowe,  Deacon  B.  F.  Pvaymond,  Mrs.  Gardner  Burnham,  Miss 
Alice  P.  Burnham,  and  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Andrews.  The  David  Choate 
and  the  Dodge  Funds  were  used  to  help  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears  has  further,  generously  added  valuable  and 
interesting  items  about  the  important  work  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Circle, 
which  has  played  such  an  exceedingly  important  and  indispensable 
part  in  the  social  and  financial  life  of  our  church  during  the  last 
fifty  years  and  more.  As  this  should  undoubtedly  be  made  a  part  of 
the  resume  of  this  period  we  quote  her  words  again. 

“One  organisation  which  has  been  like  a  right  hand  in  helping 
the  church  through  fiftyTve  years  of  service  is  the  Ladies’  Home 
Circle.  This  society  was  organised  May  26,  1879  by  nineteen  mem' 
bers  with  the  name  ‘Young  Peoples’  Association’,  and  its  object, 
according  to  the  preamble  of  its  constitution,  was:  1st.  For  the  pro' 
motion  of  general  sociability  and  mutual  intercourse.  2nd,  For  the 
purpose  of  providing  at  suitable  times  such  fairs  and  entertainments 
as  we  shall  see  fit.  3rd,  For  the  purpose  of  contributing  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  Parish  and  Society  and  to  other  causes  charitable  and 
benevolent,  which  shall  in  our  discretion  become  necessary  and  proper. 

“In  accordance  with  this  object,  the  Association  has  entertained  the 
people  of  this  Congregational  Church  for  nearly  fifty^five  years  with 
fairs,  entertainments  and  socials,  and,  doing  all  these  things  with 
financial  success,  enabled  us  to  beautify  the  church  and  parsonage  in 
many  ways. 

“In  1894,  as  many  of  the  members  thought  they  could  no  longer 
be  called  young  people,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  ‘Ladies’  Home 
Circle’  which  name  the  organisation  now  bears. 

“The  first  President,  Mrs.  Abby  P.  Sinclair  is  still  of  our  nurm 
ber,  as  are  also  three  others  of  the  charter  members,  each  of  whom 
is  active  in  the  society. 

“In  the  first  year  of  its  work,  the  Society  paid  $100  toward  a 
Church  debt,  and  a  little  later  $100  more  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
has  twice  or  three  times  carpeted  the  Church,  the  stairs  and  the 
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speaker’s  platform  in  the  vestry,  and  later  built  a  hard-wood  speaker’s 
platform  for  the  vestry.  It  bought  cushions  for  the  pews,  inside 
blinds,  chandeliers,  a  piano  for  the  vestry,  put  electric  lights  in  the 
Church  and  vestry,  made  repairs  on  the  parsonage  and  vestry,  helped 
in  the  payment  of  taxes,  of  coal  bills,  repairs  on  the  furnace  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  deficit  of  the  minister’s  salary,  and  painting  the 
outside  of  the  Church,  deficit  on  carpenters’  bills,  and  helped  in  any 
way  that  it  could.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  fitted  one  of  the  small 
rooms  in  the  vestry  for  a  very  convenient  and  up-to-date  kitchen, 
thus  filling  a  need  felt  for  a  long  time  in  the  preparation  of  suppers 
and  other  social  affairs. 

“The  'Ladies’  Home  Circle’  hopes  to  continue  for  many  years 
to  be  the  right  hand  of  the  Church  in  helping  in  any  possible  way 
when  any  need  arises.” 

After  thirty  years’  use  the  old  hymn  book  gave  way,  in  1922, 
to  the  “Pilgrim  Hymnal”  now  in  use. 

It  was  voted  on  January  24,  1924  to  adopt  the  statement  of 
faith  known  as  the  “Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith”  authorised  by 
the  National  Congregational  Council  in  1913.  This  was  at  once  an 
advance  in  doctrinal  statement,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  contrast 
to  the  creed  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland’s  day  long  used  here. 

A  new  stereopticon  lantern  was  purchased  this  year,  and  a  fine 
new  pulpit  Bible  of  the  American  revised  version  was  given  to  the 
church  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ellis  Burnham.  Delegates  were  sent 
again  to  an  Anti-Saloon  meeting  at  Gloucester  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  Massachusetts  law  to  co-operate  with  Federal  Government 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  1925  was  held  at  the  parsonage. 
At  the  annual  church  meeting  there  were  reports  read  not  only  from 
the  officers  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  The 
Women’s  Missionary  Society,  The  Daughters  of  the  Covenant,  The 
Sunshine  Band,  The  Ladies’  Home  Circle,  and  The  Cradle  Roll. 

In  March  of  that  year  revival  meetings  were  again  held,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Pauling  of  Salem.  Ten  persons  joined  the 
church  out  of  the  thirty-four  who  signed  cards. 

In  July,  $50  was  given  a  needy  family.  Another  $50  was  given 
to  Miss  Lucy  C.  Burnham  upon  her  eightieth  birthday.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  $37.25  was  taken  in  a  collection  for  the  Near  East  work.  The 
church  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  adopted  the  Every- 
Member-Canvass  which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  collec¬ 
tions  upon  stated  Sundays  for  missionary  work.  Four  hundred 
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dollars  was  the  church's  apportionment  for  its  missionary  work  this 
time,  but  the  eight  teams  which  went  out  for  this  canvass  secured 
pledges  of  $700.  The  third  Sunday  in  October  was  observed  as 
Go-To-Church  Sunday. 

A  flower  committee  was  created  in  1926  with  Deacon  B.  F. 
Raymond  as  chairman.  That  year  the  apportionment  was  $600, 
and  pledges  secured  by  the  Every-Member-Canvass  System  amounted 
to  $543.  However,  $561.75  was  received  ultimately  and  transmitted 
to  the  missionary  societies.  Union  evening  services  were  held  with 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the 
year. 

Another  important  innovation,  the  free  transportation  of  chib 
dren  to  Sunday  School,  was  instituted  in  1927.  This  has  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  and  convenience  for  all  concerned.  A  Welcoming 
Committee  was  formed  during  the  year.  Deacon  Raymond  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  this  work  also.  Because  of  infantile  paralysis, 
which  developed  in  the  community,  there  was  no  Sunday  School  on 
a  Sunday  of  October.  It  was  voted  on  the  eighth  of  November  to 
change  the  midweek  church  meeting  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  evening 

In  September  of  192S  fourteen  teams  secured  pledges  of  church 
attendance  on  the  occasion  of  the  Go-To-Church  Sunday  observed 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  that  month.  Ten  dollars  was  donated  to  the 
Red  Cross.  And  a  contribution  of  $15  was  given  to  a  fund  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Friendship  Visitation  of  our  British  Congregational 
Brethren  to  New  England  on  Sunday,  August  5,  1928.  Civic  Sunday 
was  observed  November  fourth.  The  town  officers  and  firemen 
accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  morning’s  service. 

The  records  of  the  church  were  placed  in  a  deposit  vault  in 
Gloucester  in  1929  for  safe-keeping.  June  7  of  that  year  the  church 
voted  to  “baptize  children  when  neither  parents  are  members  of  the 
church.'’  A  “Loyalty  Month”  was  also  appointed.  Fourteen  teams 
made  canvasses  for  pledges  to  the  church  in  that  year.  Five  dollars 
was  pledged  to  help  send  a  Sunday  School  delegate  to  Northfield. 

The  year  1930  saw  the  Welcoming  Committee  made  a  perman¬ 
ent  feature  of  the  Sunday  morning’s  service.  Lenten  literature  was 
provided  for  the  pre-Easter  season,  and  Palm  Sunday  brought  a  union 
service  again  with  the  Methodist  and  Universalist  Churches.  The 
church  showed  its  interest  in  temperance  and  good  social  order  by 
voting  its  “goodwill  and  co-operation  with  the  Selectmen  and  public 
officers  of  Essex  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  in  the  moral 
advancement  of  Essex,  and  in  support  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.” 
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August  the  third  was  the  occasion  of  a  union  service  with  the 
Methodist  Church  as  a  part  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the 
town.  There  had  been  a  similar  service  with  the  Universalist  Church 
on  the  evening  of  June  15. 

The  church  furnished  four  floats  for  the  Tercentenary  parade 
June  13,  and  the  Tercentenary"  speaker  on  July  13  was  heard  in  our 
auditorium  at  a  great  service  where  the  crowd  overflowed  into  the 
streets.  The  Methodist  and  Universalist  Churches  united  with  us 
for  this  occasion  and  also  the  Ipswich  and  Manchester  churches. 
Frank  G.  Allen,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  day.  He  left  a  silk  State  flag  as  a  cherished  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

A  message  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  Deacon  D.  Choate  Cogswell 
upon  the  death  of  his  granddaughter.  It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August  of  this  year  that  a  gift  of  $50  came  from  J.  Henry  Duggan 
from  New  York  City  which  touched  everyone  deeply  with  its  affec- 
tion  for  the  old  church.  He  sent  it,  he  wrote,  for  his  loving,  living 
memory  of  the  sound  of  our  beautiful  church  bell  which  rang  its 
silvery  tones  in  his  ears  every  Sunday  during  his  boyhood  in  Essex. 
This  bell  was  cast  by  Paul  Revere,  and  the  silver  in  it  was  furnished 
by  members  of  the  congregation  out  of  their  store  of  household 
silver.  It  has  truly  a  silver  tone  as  it  calls  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God. 


This  year  the  parsonage  was  remodelled  and  carefully  condi- 
tioned  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  church  and 
congregation  and  friends  in  the  town.  In  this  work  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Circle  was  especially  active  through  its  president,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  S.  Goodhue.  Ezra  L.  Phillips  of  Gloucester  contributed  his 
service,  drawing  the  necessary  plans.  His  help  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  church  and  its  new  pastor  and  his  wife. 

The  church  also  gave  a  vote  of  appreciation  this  year  for  work 
of  our  two-year  old  junior  choir.  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys  was  put 
in  charge  of  flowers  for  the  pulpit,  a  work  which  she  has  faithfully 
and  efficiently  carried  forward.  The  fellowship  of  prayer  was  used 
during  the  Lenten  season  this  year,  and  the  members  of  the  church 
also  took  part  in  the  planting  of  George  Washington  trees,  the 
church,  itself,  planting  one.  On  the  twenty-second  of  January  the 
church  co-operated  in  a  bazaar  to  get  funds  for  the  unemployed  of 
the  town. 

The  bell  was  tolled  in  1932  for  the  funeral  of  Calvin  Coolidge 
as  an  expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the  entire  community 
and  nation. 

A  gift  of  a  large  silk  American  flag  for  the  auditorium  was  made 
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by  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Choate  and  Mrs.  Abby  P.  Sinclair  in  memory 
of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Susan  Norton,  on  November  6.  A  bazaar 
promoted  by  representatives  of  every  organization  in  the  church  and 
the  parish  was  held  on  the  seventh  of  December  to  raise  funds  for 
putting  the  church  building  in  order  for  the  celebration  of  this  im¬ 
portant  anniversary.  The  church  voted  thanks  to  Miss  Frances  Lowe 
for  her  faithfulness  in  playing  the  organ  at  midweek  meeting.  A 
committee  was  chosen  also  to  plan  this  work  of  conditioning  the 
church  and  carry  it  out;  namely,  Deacon  Caleb  M.  Cogswell,  Deacon- 
Lyman  D.  Lowe,  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Burnham,  The 
Ladies’  Home  Circle  and  the  Parish  Committee,  i.e.,  Deacon  B.  F. 
Raymond,  Deacon  Leonard  A.  Story,  E.  J.  Story.  The  work  which 
this  committee  has  so  well  accomplished  involved  the  redecoration  and 
repaneling  of  the  auditorium,  with  new  cushions  for  the  pews,  a  new 
ceiling  for  and  the  redecoration  of  the  large  vestry,  redecoration  of 
the  small  vestry,  and  the  making  of  a  kitchen,  which  last  was  the 
especial  province  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Circle.  The  committee  was 
aided  enthusiastically  in  this  work  on  all  sides,  and  much  labor  was 
contributed  gratuitously  by  many  members  of  the  congregation  and 
friends  in  the  community. 

Several  have  made  special  gifts  for  the  beautification  of  the 
auditorium.  A  large  silk  church  flag  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ruby  Adams 
Story,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  in  memory  of  Arthur  D.  Story;  a 
pulpit  light  was  given  by  Mrs.  A.  Stanley  Wonson  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
W.  Crockett  in  memory  of  their  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rufus  Choate;  the  paneling  in  the  front  of  the  auditorium  is  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Phillips  of  Gloucester,  in  memory  of  her  parents, 
Deacon  Leonard  Burnham  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Saunders  Burn¬ 
ham.  The  plans  for  this  paneling  and  the  reconditioning  of  the 
church  were  contributed  as  the  result  of  the  generous  interest  of  her 
husband,  Deacon  Ezra  L.  Phillips.  Two  new  chairs  for  the  pulpit 
platform  are  promised  by  Mrs.  George  Elwell;  the  fine  baptismal 
font  was  designed  and  made  with  skillful  and  careful  interest  by 
Marshall  Cogswell.  The  new  cushions  in  the  church  were  in  part 
the  gift  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Circle  and  of  several  individuals  and 
the  outcome  of  a  lawn  party  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Maidee  P.  Polleys.  One  half  of  the  returns  of  this  party  were  used 
for  this  purpose  and  the  other  half  went  to  the  treasury  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  program  committee.  Miss  Polleys 
also  thoughtfully  presented  the  restoration  of  the  fine  antique  com¬ 
munion  table  to  the  church  and  a  silk  American  flag  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Polleys,  to  the  Sunday  School  for  the 
large  vestry.  The  redecoration  of  the  auditorium  is  a  memorial  to 
Sophronia  M.  Low,  and  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a  part  of 
her  legacy  to  the  church. 
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On  May  11,  1933,  the  thirty-two  churches  of  the  Essex  South 
Association  held  the  annual  association  meeting  with  us. 

This  record  of  fifty  years  is  certainly  revealing.  It  tells  of  com 
secration,  devotion,  loyalty,  thrift,  sympathy  and  self-respect,  patience 
and  courage — those  good  old  Christian  New  England  characteristics. 
It  shows  generosity  to  those  in  need,  and  faithfulness  to  the  service 
of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad.  It  shows  in  fine  genuine  Christian 
life. 

This  church  is  a  church  of  men  and  women  who  are  carrying 
on  in  the  spirit  of  the  fathers.  Often  in  the  past  years  our  people 
have  carried  their  own  services.  The  deacons  of  the  church  are  ready 
and  able  to  speak  and  to  pray  in  church  services  and  prayer-meeting. 
These  loyal  sons  of  the  fathers  will  hand  on  their  heritage  to  their 
children  that  they  in  turn  may  pass  it  on  to  others.  It  is  thrilling  to 
find  such  a  record  of  those  who  love  the  church,  and  God,  and  the 
Bible,  and  Christ,  of  those  who  hold  to  the  American  Christian 
principles  of  independency,  democracy,  and  fraternity.  True  spirit¬ 
ual  children  of  the  founders  of  this  church  of  the  Living  God  are 
here,  for  “such  characters  of  spiritual  strength  and  beauty  as  they 
(the  fathers)  were  fashioned  into,  are,  and  always  will  be  a  living 
force  in  the  community,  in  themselves  a  benefaction  to  the  world 
around  them.” 

The  men  and  women  of  this  place  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
desired  their  own  church.  They  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  regular  worship  of  God,  and  a  strong  desire  for  better  religious 
privileges  for  the  community  of  Chebacco  than  were  theirs.  They 
had  walked  or  ridden  on  horseback,  wreek  by  week,  to  the  center  of 
Ipswich  for  Lord’s  Day  service,  for  funerals  and  burials,  until  “the 
inbahitants  of  Chebacco  considering  the  great  straits  they  w^ere  in 
for  want  of  the  means  of  grace  among  themselves”  urged  “that  we 
might  obtain  the  ministry  of  the  word  among  ourselves,  which  is 
our  heart’s  desire.”  They  won  this,  their  ernest  desire,  from  the 
parent  church  and  from  the  state,  which  had  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
matter,  after  a  long  period  of  insistent  demanding  and  independent 
action.  The  first  church  building  was  dedicated  in  April  1680,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Wise  began  preaching  in  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Crowell  said,  what  remains  true  today,  “It 
is  the  underlying  and  unchanging,  substantial  qualities  of  this  life, 
first  and  foremost  the  loving  spirit  of  Jesus  the  Lord  with  which  this 
church  has  ever  been  inspired,  the  strength  of  its  faith  and  the  truth 
of  its  creed  attested  by  its  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works,  the  scriptural 
simplicity  of  its  church  order  and  the  purity  and  power  of  its  pulpit, 
which  have  made  it  to  so  great  a  degree  the  conservative,  elevating, 
purifying  element  in  society — which  therefore  demands  our  deepest 
reverence  and  our  warmest  affection  and  gratitude.” 
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Some  of  the  eighteen  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  which  were 
adopted  by  the  church  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland, 
its  fourth  minister,  are  these:  “1.  That  we  will  have  such  officers 
as  Christ  Jesus  has  appointed  in  His  Holy  Word:  Pastor  (or 
Pastors),  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons.  2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted 
to  either  of  said  offices,  unless  he  has  Scriptural  qualifications  evi- 
dently  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church.  14.  We  believe 
that  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that  are  bestowed  on  any  of  the  members 
are  to  be  improved  for  the  good  of  the  whole — for  the  glory  of  God 
and  for  the  good  of  the  church.1'’  Article  16  declared  against  the 
magistrate’s  having  the  power  to  force  people  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Gospel;  “gifts  may  be  received,  but  not  forced  from 
any  without.” 

“These  Godly,  liberty doving  but  self -controlled  Protestant, 
Americanized  Englishmen  of  the  fourth  generation,  had  not  let  go 
their  English  Bible  as  the  Inspired  Word,  nor  sold  their  God-given 
birthright  for  any  mess  of  pottage,  whether  prelatical  or  presbyterial 
on  the  one  hand,  or  rationalistic  or  theistic  on  the  other.” 

This  first  pastor,  John  Wise,  spent  his  boyhood  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  was  a  strong  champion  of  autonomy.  He  said 
near  the  close  of  his  last  sickness,  “I  have  been  a  man  of  contention, 
but  the  state  of  the  churches  made  it  necessary.  Upon  the  most 
serious  review  I  can  say  T  have  fought  a  good  fight,1  and  I  have  com- 
fort  in  reflecting  upon  the  same.  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have 
acted  sincerely.” 

He  was  arrested  for  opposing  the  tax  which  Governor  Andros 
endeavored  to  collect  throughout  the  colony,  in  1687;  he  had  urged 
the  citizens  of  Ipswich  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this  procedure  which 
he  said,  “doth  infringe  their  liberty.”  He  was  held  for  contempt 
and  high  misdemeanor  and  taken  to  the  Boston  jail  with  five  others. 
He  was  refused  his  request  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  Justice 
Dudffiy,  suspended  from  the  “Ministerial  Function,”  fined  fifty 
pounds  and  costs  and  put  under  one  thousand  pounds  bond  for  good 
behavior  for  one  year.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  and  about  twenty 
months  later,  when  the  English  Governor  was  a  fugitive,  John  Wise, 
still  continuing  his  ministerial  function,  sued  the  same  Justice  Dudley 
for  denying  him  the  writ  and  collected  damages. 

The  late  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
once  asserted  that  the  principles  forcibly  enunciated  by  John  Wise 
brought  on  the  Revolution  eighty  years  later.  This  colonial  min¬ 
ister’s  pamphlets  were  reprinted  indeed  in  1772  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  extracts  from  them  were  used  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  “Upon  the 
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whole,”  declared  Jefferson,  “no  other  American  author  of  colonial 
time  is  the  equal  of  John  Wise  in  the  union  of  great  breadth  and 
power  of  thought,  with  great  splendor  of  style — blending  a  racy  and 
dainty  humor  with  impassioned  earnestness.”  This  “first  logical  and 
clear-headed  Democrat”  laid  down  the  everlasing  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

He  was  indeed  a  man  of  indomitable  spirit.  It  is  related  that 
when  news  reached  him  that  a  crew  of  Chebacco  boys  had  been 
captured  by  a  pirate  cruiser,  John  Wise  stood  in  his  pulpit  and 
prayed,  “If  there  is  to  be  no  other  way  for  their  deliverance,  strength¬ 
en  them  to  rise  and  butcher  their  enemies.”  Upon  one  occasion  a 
man  of  Andover,  a  wrestler  unbeaten,  came  to  town  expressly  to 
try  the  muscle  of  the  minister.  The  clergyman  came  to  his  front 
door,  took  off  his  coat,  clinched  with  him  and  promptly  threw  the 
wrestler.  He  threw  him  again,  and  then  lifted  the  man  over  the 
fence  and  laid  him  in  the  street.  The  astonished  Andover  strong 
man  humbly  remarked,  “Toss  the  horse  over  after  me,  and  I’ll  go 
my  way.” 

Such  was  the  mettle  of  the  man  who  wrote,  “Truth  and  right- 
ousness  will  never  rot;  no,  cover  them  with  what  sort  of  filth  you 
will,  yet  when  the  day  comes,  if  not  before,  they  will  get  uppermost, 
and  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.”  The  Essex 
church  led  by  this  man  “was  the  biggest  power  in  the  colonies.” 

Time  fails  us  in  which  to  speak  further  of  the  early  years  or  of 
the  ministers  of  the  early  times  though  much  should  be  said  of  them, 
much  for  instance  of  Mr.  Pickering  who  stood  staunchly  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  ministry  and  the  “regularly  constituted  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion”  at  the  time  of  “The  Great  Awakening”; 
of  Mr.  Cleaveland  who  introduced  regular  quarterly  fasts  based  on 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  prayer;  of  Robert  Crowell,  historian  and 
scholar,  who  often  invited  the  other  pastors  of  the  neighborhood  to 
meet  with  him  to  discuss  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible. 
We  may  not  speak  at  any  length  of  the  importance  and  effective 
work  of  the  Sunday  School  of  which  Caleb  M.  Cogswell  is  the  loyal 
Superintendent,  faithfully  aided  for  a  long  time  by  Mrs.  Mattie  L. 
Harding  superintendent  of  the  Primary  Department,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hobbs,  superintendent  of  the  Home  Department,  who  serves  also  as 
Parish  Treasurer,  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers.  It  has  always  played 
a  very  vital  part  in  the  training  of  our  youth  for  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood  under  consecrated  superintendents,  and  has  had 
great  influence  in  sending  boys  of  this  church  into  fields  of  important 
service,  especially,  into  the  ministry. 

It  can  only  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  last  fifty  years  have 
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found  inspiration  from  the  preceeding  two  centuries,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers  has  lived  in  the  children  so  that  this  church  has  been 
used  by  God  to  His  glory. 

It  remains  for  us  here  to  sincerely  resolve  and  declare  that  this 
church  shall  keep  its  place  as  the  stated  means  of  God’s  grace  to 
which  it  has  been  called  and  crowned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
great  years. 

Let  us  see  that  it  shall  wear  the  radiant  crown  well  so  that  the 
children  of  our  children  may  be  able  to  cherish  its  glory.  That  glory 
is  to  minister  to  the  people  the  word  of  eternal  life  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  wore  to  His  glory  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 
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REMARKS  APPRECIATIVE  OF  REV.  JOHN  WISE  MADE 
AT  HIS  GRAVE  IN  ESSEX,  AUGUST  13,  1933 

BY 

REV.  WARREN  FRANCIS  LOW 


WE  ARE  gathered  here  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  John  Wise.  For 
two  hundred  and  eight  years  his  body  has  rested  here.  He 
had  been  gone  seven  years  when  George  Washington  came.  He  was 
one  of  thriteen  children.  His  father  was  Joseph  Wise,  and  was  of 
the  serving  class  of  English  people.  John  Wise  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1652  only  32  years  after  the  landing  ol 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He  began  life  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  structure,  and  became  a  majestic  man  physically,  morally,  and 
mentally.  He  was  a  man  of  sublime  moral  courage.  He  was  one  of 
the  grand  men  of  New  England,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  great 
grandeur.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1673  at  the 
age  of  21  years.  There  were  only  four  members  in  his  graduating 
class.  He  preached  for  some  months  in  Bradford,  Conn.,  and  . 
preached  so  well,  and  lived  so  well  that  they  wanted  him  to  settle 
there.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  was  shortly  appointed  “minister 
to  our  army”  in  King  Philip’s  war.  Soon  after  this  he  preached  for 
two  years  in  Hatfield.  At  the  age  of  26  he  married  Abigail  Gardner. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  settled  pastor  over 
this  church,  August  12,  1683  when  31  years  of  age.  The  same 
council  that  ordained  him  instituted  this  church  in  Chebacco  parish. 
John  Burnham  and  Thomas  Low  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  John  Wise  was  a  hero  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  In  August  1687  there  was  held  in  Chebacco  a 
meeting  of  the  people  to  protest  against  the  tax  of  Sir  Edmond 
Andros.  John  Wise  was  at  that  meeting,  and  made  a  “bold  and 
impressive  speech”  that  reveals  the  wide  scope  of  his  knowledge,  and 
his  clear  perception  of  the  great  principle  that  real  government  must 
be  at  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

John  Wise  did  not  preach  rebellion  or  sedition.  He  stood  “for 
law,  and  order,  and  authority.”  He  was  the  champion  of  the  “demo- 
cratic  state.”  He  did  not  repudiate  taxation  but  he  did  make  a 
mighty  and  fearless  plea  for  representation  with  taxation.  He  was  a 
dauntless  opponent  to  tyranny.  He  proclaimed  “The  king  has  in  his 
realm  two  superiors,  God,  and  the  Law.”  John  Wise  was  perhaps 
the  first  man  in  America  to  protest  against  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  His  protest  was  clear,  fear¬ 
less,  and  moving.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  sentences  in  Jefferson’s 
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Declaration  of  Independence  are  copied  from  John  Wise’s  immortai 
words.  For  his  protest  John  Wise  was  fined,  sentenced  to  prison  and 
“suspended  from  his  ministerial  function.”  The  town  grandly  made 
good  the  loss  he  sustained  and  later  Mr.  Wise  brought  action  against 
Chief  Justice  Dudley,  and  recovered  damages. 

John  Wise  was  a  leading  champion  of  religious  freedom.  In  the 
bitter  controversy  over  the  government  of  our  Congregational 
Churches  John  Wise  took  an  heroic  stand  and  maintained  it  victori- 
ously.  In  his  book,  “A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New 
England  Churches,”  Mr.  Wise  laid  down  the  great  principles  on 
which  our  churches  have  practically  been  governed  since  his  day. 

While  pastor  in  Chebacco  parish  John  Wise  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court  a  Chaplain  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The 
expedition  was  a  failure,  but  John  Wise  was  not.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  heroic  spirit,  martial  skill,  and  fathful  discharge  of 
every  duty. 

John  Wise  was  a  broad-minded  and  clear  thinking  man.  He 
took  a  bold  and  forward  stand  in  favor  of  vaccination  as  a  remedy 
for  small  pox.  This  he  did  when  the  people  generally  were  struck 
with  horror  at  the  idea.  John  Wise  took  a  firm  and  brave  stand 
against  the  Witchcraft  fanaticism  of  his  time.  This  he  did  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  but  he  was  dauntless  here  as  always.  He  had  a  clear 
vision  of  the  evil  delusion  when  it  was  so  overwhelming  in  New 
England.  He  was  a  straight  thinking,  clear  headed  man.  He  was  a 
fearless  and  honest  thinker.  John  Wise  was  a  gentleman  of  surpass¬ 
ing  merit  and  sublime  character.  He  was  a  scholar  and  an  orator. 
He  was  eloquent  of  speech,  of  generous  and  public  spirit;  a  patriot 
in  the  highest  sense,  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
was  wise  and  far-seeing,  fearless  and  undeviating,  and  courteous  with 
all.  He  was  an  ornament  to  the  Christian  ministry,  with  a  keen 
mind  and  faithful  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  a  sublimely  dependable 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  distinction.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
glories  of  old  Essex.  We  do  well  to  honor  him,  for  he  has  bestowed 
great  honor  on  the  old  town.  Rich  memories  cluster  here  at  the 
grave  of  this  noble  man.  We  treasure  his  memory  as  one  that  can¬ 
not  easily  be  surpassed. 
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CONVICTIONS  THAT  EMPOWER 


BY 


REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.  D. 


Acts  4:16  “What  Shall  We  Do  With  These  Men?” 


MIGHTY  conviction  mastered  “these  men.”  The  whole  city 


might  rise  up  against  them,  but  they  were  as  bold  as  lions,  as 
invincible  as  the  legions  of  Caesar.  They  believed  and  therefore 
they  did  speak.  Christ  the  risen  Christ,  the  present  living  power  of 
Christ  was  to  them  the  one  supreme  reality.  Christ  was  their  pas- 
sion.  Thereby  they  troubled  the  city.  The  Chief  men  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do.  Despairingly  they  cried,  “What  shall  we 
do  with  these  men?” 

We  know  now  that  this  was  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  world’s 
history;  that  here  began  a  new  epoch  for  the  human  race;  that  be- 
cause  of  “these  men”  and  that  for  which  they  stood  a  new  era 
dawned  for  mankind.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  civilisa- 
tion.  It  marked  the  advent  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  the  World. 

It  may  therefore  be  advantageous  to  us,  living  as  we  do  in  these 
days  of  revolutionary  thought  and  practice  to  seek  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  convicition  to  which  “these  men”  so  tenaciously 
held,  and  the  significance  of  that  conviction  for  our  times. 

I.  They  believed  with  unshaken  confidence  that  God  is  and 
that  there  is  a  Divine  purpose  for  the  world’s  re-making.  God  is. 
There  are  certain  facts  of  which  men  become  convinced  through 
scientific  evidence  and  proof.  It  is  scientifically  verifiable  that  the 
distance  accomplished  by  a  falling  body  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
time.  This  is  a  demonstrable  fact;  therefore,  we  believe.  But  there 
are  other  convictions  that  are  not  thus  derived.  A  boy  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  father,  but  through  no  scientific  evidence.  Whence 
comes  this  confidence  and  what  is  it?  It  is  that  which  we  call  the 
filial  relationship.  No  man  invented  it.  No  philosophy,  no  science 
has  produced  it.  Whence  comes  it?  There  is  but  one  answer;  it 
came  from  God! 

And  we,  members  of  the  human  race,  lift  up  our  aspiration  to 
the  Supreme  Being  and  say,  “We  believe  in  God,  the  Father.” 
There  is  no  philosophy  which  thus  teaches  us.  There  is  no  science 
which  thus  enables  us.  But  between  our  humanity  and  the  Supreme 
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Being  there  is  a  relationship  akin  to  the  relationship  between  a  father 
and  his  son.  It  is  the  filial  relationship.  It  is  to  us  God’s  own  gift. 
Throughout  all  the  ages  the  noble  and  the  great  have  declared  in  the 
midst  of  disorder,  tumult  and  confusion,  “We  believe  in  God!’’ 

And  God  has  a  plan  for  the  world’s  re-making. .  It  is  a  better 
world  than  this  that  is  in  the  process  of  its  realisation.  “I  doubt 
not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs.”  To  each  great 
civilisation,  to  each  great  nation  of  the  past  has  been  given  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  plan  and  purpose. 
The  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  world  ordered  thought  and  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Rome  gave  to  the  world  reverence  for  civic  law  and 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  citisen.  The  Hebrew  people  gave  to 
mankind  the  epoch-making  conception  of  true  monotheism  and  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  that  mighty  truth.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  called  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  practicality 
of  the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  as  applied  to  a  true  and 
equitable  relationship  between  capital  and  labor,  as  applied  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  true  democracy  with  equal  rights  for  all  and 
special  privileges  for  none,  as  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  true  inter¬ 
nationalism  in  which  the  strong  shall  find  their  glory  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  their  strength  to  the  service  of  humanity  and  the  assurance 
thereby  of  a  world-peace  perfectly  secure  because  founded  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  changeless  truth.  83393 

II.  And  “these  men”  believed  with  unshaken  confidence  that 
for  the  world’s  remaking  there  is  sufficiency  of  power  available,  a 
power  not  of  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.  Stronger  than 
all  the  powers  of  devastation  is  the  power  of  God  in  our  world.  The 
light  of  His  glory  shall  conquer  all  darkness.  His  purity  shall  con¬ 
quer  all  foulness.  His  mercy  shall  conquer  all  cruelty.  His  love 
shall  conquer  all  hate.  His  truth  shall  conquer  every  lie.  His  good¬ 
will  shall  conquer  all  the  world’s  enmity  and  warfare.  God  is.  His 
will  shall  be  done,  for  in  Him  is  the  power  for  the  world’s  re-making. 

“ God  wor\s  in  all  things , 

All  obey  the  first  propulsions  of  His  might. 

W or\  thou  and  wait. 

The  world  is  rolling  into  light.” 

III.  There  is  sufficiency  of  Power,  and  these  brave  men  of  the 
long  ago  believed  the  Divine  power  requires  men  as  its  instruments. 
There  is  stored  in  our  planet  a  vast  supply  of  electric  energy,  yet  all 
unavailable  until  there  were  produced  cunningly  contrived  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  the  electric  energy  could  operate.  There  is 
omnipotent  Power  for  Righteousness  in  our  world,  but  God’s  omni¬ 
potence  must  operate  through  human  instrumentality — a  human  life 
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dedicated  to  God  and  to  His  service.  Omnipotent  Power  awaits  the 
providing  of  this  instrument!  That  young  man,  Moses,  fled  as  a 
coward  to  escape  Egyptian  revenge,  but  at  the  burning  bush  there 
came  the  supremely  sacred  moment  of  his  life.  There  he  met  God, 
and  there  he  dedicated  his  life  to  God,  and  then  what  power!  That 
gifted  young  man  Isaiah,  was  doubtless  at  one  time  caught  in  the 
maze  of  purposless  discontent  and  life  for  him  was  without  zest  or 
interest  until,  at  an  unforgettable  moment  worshipping  in  the  temple, 
he  found  God.  He  saw  the  vision  of  the  King,  “high  and  lifted  up.” 
In  that  August  presence  he  also  saw  his  own  unworthiness,  for  to 
him  was  presented  the  challenge  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  fellow'men.  In  response  to  the  divine  summons  he  said,  “Here 
am  I,  send  me.”  And  what  a  power  he  then  became!  The  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness  awaits  its  instrument  a  life  dedicated  to 
God  in  service  to  one’s  fellow'men. 

V 

“And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
Armament  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.” 

IV.  Finally  it  was  the  conviction  of  “these  men”  that  dedica- 
tion  to  God  means  personal  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  very 
dynamic  of  Christianity,  making  it  a  vitalizing  transforming  power 
in  the  world  is  in  the  Person  at  the  heart  of  it  all.  All  the  abstract 
truths  of  Christianity  might  have  been  otherwise  given  to  the  world. 
But,  impersonally  given,  they  would  have  had  no  power  to  move 
the  world.  But  there  came  the  Christ.  The  word  became  flesh.  To 
the  world  he  offered  not  a  new  philosophy;  not  a  new  doctrine,  but 
Himself ! 

And  it  was  personal  devotion  to  Him  on  the  part  of  the  early 
disciples  that  brought  into  their  lives  the  power  to  move  the  world. 
It  was  His  power  that  impelled  them.  It  was  His  love  that  con" 
strained  them.  He  was  their  peace  and  their  hope.  For  Him  they 
labored  and  suffered.  In  Him  they  gloried.  For  His  sake  they  lived 
and  for  His  sake  they  died.  It  was  the  music  of  His  name  that  rang 
through  their  temples  of  praise.  It  was  the  charm  of  His  fellowship 
that  transformed  commonplace  men  into  heroes  and  timid  women 
into  heroines.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  Divine  mystery 
called  Calvary,  by  whatever  theological  terminology  we  may  seek  to 
account  for  it — atonement,  redemption,  propitiation, — that  matters 
not. — This  we  know;  its  relation  to  our  human  life  and  experience 
is  real  and  beautiful  and  luminous.  There,  at  Calvary’s  Cross  we 
do  feel  the  Love  of  God  reclaiming  us;  there  the  breaking  of  the 
power  of  sin;  there,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  and  peace;  there, 
the  rebirth  of  the  soul! 
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“No  mortal  can  with  Him  compare.1’  Among  the  sons  of  men, 
He  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God,  stands  supreme,  worthy  of  our  ador^ 
ing  devotions. 

It  is  the  devotion  of  one’s  life  to  Him,  the  mastery  over  one’s 
life  by  Him,  the  glorying  of  one’s  life  in  Him  that  transforms,  in' 
spires,  empowers,  remakes  a  human  life  and  thereby  transforms  the 
world. 
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HISTORICAL  TABLEAUX  DEPICTING  HISTORY  OF 
CHEBACCO  PARISH  FROM  SETTLEMENT  IN  1634 
TO  ITS  INCORPORATION  AS  TOWN  OF 

ESSEX  IN  1819 


SCENE  ONE 

THR.EE  hundred  years  ago,  the  spot  where  we  are  assembled  this 
afternoon  was  covered  with  dense  forest.  Virgin  hemlock  and 
pine  towered  high  over  head,  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  watches,  while  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage 
redman  from  time  to  time  rent  the  air,  as  the  braves  of  Masconomet 
gathered  to  follow  their  leader  in  some  marauding  expedition  on  a 
neighboring  tribe. 

Indian  wigwams  were  to  be  seen  in  little  clearings,  and  the  blue 
smoke  of  Indian  campfires  curled  upward,  as  the  squaws  prepared 
the  scanty  meal,  or  the  feast  after  a  big  kill.  Then  came  the  great 
epidemic  which  swept  off  hundreds  of  the  Indians  of  this  section, 
leaving  the  tribe  sadly  weakened,  and  about  this  time  appeared  the 
white  man  to  complete  the  conquest  which  disease  had  begun. 

The  white  man  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620  and  there  subdued 
a  small  part  of  the  wilderness.  Other  settlements  followed,  until  in 
1630  about  1500  persons,  with  Governor  John  Winthrop  at  their 
head,  arrived  in  Salem.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
and  soon  settled  Boston,  Watertown,  and  Roxbury. 

In  March  1633,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  Governor, 
with  twelve  men  began  a  plantation  at  Agawam,  which  they  after' 
wards  called  Ipswich.  The  next  year  a  church  was  gathered,  being 
the  ninth  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  in  1634,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ward  came  from  England  to  become  their  first  minister. 

First  Settlers  of  Chebacco 

That  same  year,  William  White  and  Goodman  Bradstreet 
“removed  toward  Chebacco  River,”  where  lands  were  granted  them 
by  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Making  their  way  through  the  trackless 
wilderness  where  game  abounded,  where  the  skulking  savage  was  to 
be  glimpsed  from  time  to  time  through  the  trees,  and  where  the  only 
semblance  of  a  path  was  that  worn  by  the  redman,  these  two  sturdy 
pioneers  came  finally  to  the  fair  waters  of  Chebacco  River,  and  raised 
their  first  shelter  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Essex.  The 
Indian  camp 'fire  and  the  wondering,  surly  greeting  of  the  astonished 
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natives  was  their  only  welcome;  but  the  wooded  slope  of  the  great 
hill,  which  has  since  borne  his  name,  and  the  green  meadows  and  the 
glistening  waters  of  the  winding  river  won  the  heart  of  William 
White,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  that  hill  he  built  his  home,  the 
cellar  hole  of  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Bradstreet  took  up  land  near  by,  no  doubt  for  safety,  and  enter' 
ing  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  these  two  first  settlers 
went  about  to  clear  the  land  and  gain  sustenance  from  the  soil. 

The  journey  back  and  forth  to  Ipswich  was  fraught  with  peril 
and  hardship  in  those  early  days,  but  occasionally  they  made  it, 
bringing  their  wives  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  Colony,  and 

little  by  little  they  gained  a  foothold  in  what,  with  British  loyalty, 

was  termed  “New  England.” 

The  next  year,  1635,  Mr.  John  Cogswell,  who  had  arrived  in 

Ipswich,  had  300  acres  of  land  granted  him  in  the  “farther  part  of 

Chebacco.”  This  grant  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  what  is  now 
the  main  road  from  Ipswich  to  Gloucester,  and  “the  brook  which 
runs  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  burying'ground,  and  the  creek  run' 
ning  to  the  river;  on  the  south  by  the  river,  on  the  east  by  the  water, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  brook  which  runs  on  the  north  side”  of  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Wallace  Lane. 

The  land  on  which  we  are  assembled  today  was  a  part  of  that 
grant.  Mr.  Cogswell,  before  his  emigration,  was  a  prosperous  mem 
chant  in  London.  He  sailed  for  this  country  from  England,  May  23, 
1635,  in  the  ship  “Angel  Gabriel.”  He  was  wrecked  in  a  violent 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  lost  part  of  his  goods  in  this  ship' 
wreck,  but  escaped  with  all  his  family.  Leaving  them  there  in  a  tent, 
he  took  passage  for  Boston,  where  he  procured  a  small  vessel,  and 
returned  to  Pemaquid  Bay  for  his  family  and  his  goods.  Soon  after 
he  arrived  in  Ipswich,  he  removed  to  Chebacco  settlement.  His 
furniture  and  goods  were  more  than  could  be  brought  at  one  time 
from  Maine.  From  an  inventory  taken  at  his  decease,  we  find  he 
brought  from  England  “beds,  suits  of  curtains,  table  linen,  damask, 
Turkey  carpets,  silver  plate,  etc.”  His  wife’s  name  was  Elizabeth, 
and  the  names  of  his  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  London, 
were  William,  John,  Edward,  Mary,  Hannah,  Abigail  and  Sarah. 
These  all  came  to  this  country.  One  child  died  before  the  family 
left  London,  and  was  buried  there.  He  and  his  wife  had  the  titles 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  which  were  given  only  to  persons  of  some  dis' 
tinction. 

Their  first  house  of  logs  stood  northeast  of  Mr.  Lane’s  house, 
and  the  spot  is  designated  at  this  time  by  a  marker.  Let  us  roll  back 
the  curtain  of  time  and  visit  these  first  settlers.  We  may  be  sure 
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they  will  be  glad  to  see  us,  for  theirs  is  a  lonely  life  in  the  wilderness, 
busy  though  it  may  be. 

We  are  invited  to  remain  and  partake  of  the  meal  with  them, 
and  as  a  few  of  the  scattered  neighbors  drop  in,  the  talk  turns  on 
news  of  the  homeland,  of  the  government,  and  prosperity,  of  which 
they  feel  a  tender  and  lively  interest,  upon  their  own  local  affairs, 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  their  savage  neighbors  whose  wigwams 
are  close  at  hand,  and  with  joy  and  gratitude,  they  dwell  upon  the 
goodness  of  God  in  prospering  their  crops  of  Indian  corn,  and  in 
preserving  their  lives  and  health,  especially  for  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  even  in  the  solitude  and  perils 
of  the  wilderness. 

End  of  Scene  One 
SCENE  TWO 

OTHER  families  soon  joined  these  first  settlers  in  Chebacco  Cob 
ony,  and  the  “improvement  of  the  place  gradually  advanced"1 
as  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  crops  gathered.  Then  the  fathers 
found  time  to  build  some  sort  of  roads.  These,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  making  bridges,  were  very  circuitous,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  crossing  of  brooks  and  creeks. 

Of  the  large  number  of  emigrants  coming  to  these  shores  between 
1634  and  1646,  Ipswich  received  a  proportionate  share,  “both  as  to 
numbers,  intelligence,  and  piety.'”  The  people  of  Chebacco  were  men 
of  good  rank  and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenue 
of  lands  in  England,  before  they  came  to  this  wilderness. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Ipswich  (of  which  Chebacco  was  a 
district)  as  early  as  1648:  Here  was  a  renowned  church,  consisting 
mostly  of  such  illuminated  Christians,  that  their  pastors  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  might  think  that  they  had  to  do,  not  so 
much  with  disciples  as  judges. 

None  but  freemen  could  hold  offices  or  vote  for  rulers,  and  to 
become  a  freeman  each  person  was  required  to  become  a  member  of 
some  Congregational  Church.  Our  ancestors  had  fled  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  established  church  at  home,  and  if  they  had  allowed 
men  hostile  to  religious  freedom  to  take  the  lead  of  affairs  here  in 
this  feeble  state,  the  result  might  have  been  the  bringing  in  of  the 
same  persecuting  power  from  which  they  had  already  suffered  so 
much,  and  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  end  for  which  they 
came  here.  They  might  as  well  have  remained  under  this  persecuting 
power  in  their  fatherland,  as  to  have  come  to  this  wilderness  and 
allow  that  power  to  follow  and  gain  ascendency  here.  Hence  these 
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strict  laws.  They  had  bought  with  a  great  price  their  tract  of  land 
in  the  wide  wilderness  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  their  own 
religion  in  their  own  way.  It  is  not  for  us  to  censure  what  may 
seem  to  us  narrowness.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  for  worship,  the 
pious  household  of  our  fathers  making  careful  preparation  for  the 
observance  of  the  day,  which  commenced  at  sumdown  on  Saturday. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  which  it  was  practicable  to  do  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  holy  time. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  having  risen  at  an  early  hour,  all  get 
ready  with  their  best  apparel  on  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  town 
four  miles  distant.  A  few  women  mount  on  horseback,  “different 
ones  riding  alternately  as  fatigue  requires  or  choice  directs”.  The 
men  go  along  armed,  to  guard  against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts. 
The  road  is  long  and  rough,  but  love  for  the  house  of  God  lightens 
the  toil.  One  family  is  joined  by  another,  and  another,  as  they  move 
along  the  road,  and  the  “excitement  of  social  affections  and  suitable 
conversation”  doubtless  makes  the  way  seem  short. 

The  return  journey  at  an  early  hour,  as  it  is  unsafe  to  be  on 
that  road  after  dark,  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

End  of  Scene  Two 

SCENE  THREE 

MANY  interesting  things  might  have  been  seen  by  a  visitor  to 
the  early  settlers.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  at  what  is  now  the 
Falls  District  was  a  contrivance  for  catching  fish.  It  was  called  a 
“Wear”  and  belonged  to  John  Perkins,  Jr.  It  consisted  of  stone  walls, 
extending  toward  each  other  down  the  stream  till  they  came  in 
contact  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  At  this  angle  a  trap  was  set, 
made  of  hoops  and  twigs  in  which  great  numbers  of  fish  were  taken. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  granted  this  privilege  for  seven  years,  beginning  in 
1636,  and  was  to  sell  his  alewives  at  5s  for  1000. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Indians  in  this  section  were  a  peaceful  tribe,  but  the 
Pequots  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut  River  were  a 
fierce,  cruel,  and  warlike  tribe.  'They  had  murdered  several  English 
families  in  that  neighborhood,  and  by  seeking  a  union  with  other 
savage  tribes  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  English  colonists. 
This  aroused  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Com 
necticut  to  unite  and  make  common  cause  against  so  destructive  a 
foe.  The  quota  of  Ipswich  for  the  draft  was  23.  Three  of  these 
drafted  men  were  from  this  part  of  the  town,  Chebacco.  They  were 
Andrew  Story,  Robert  Cross,  and  John  Burnham.  Story  lived  at  the 
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Falls;  Burnham  lived  in  what  is  now  South  Essex  and  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  town.  His  house  was  on  what 
is  now  the  Gaffney  farm.  Cross  lived  on  land  east  of  John  Burn' 
ham’s,  part  of  which  is  now  Conomo  Point  and  Cross’  Island. 

The  quota  for  the  war  is  drawn  out  by  lot.  The  names  of  all 
the  inhabitants  fit  to  bear  arms  are  placed  in  a  box  by  the  proper 
authorities  and  drawn  out  one  by  one,  until  the  number  to  be  drafted 
is  complete.  An  order  is  then  sent  to  each  of  the  drafted  men  to 
appear  on  parade  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  prepared  to  march  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  summons  is  received  with  calmness  and 
courage  by  the  men  who  feel  that  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  on  their 
subduing  this  haughty  and  cruel  foe.  No  little  agitation  and  solici- 
tude,  however,  is  felt  by  the  families,  in  view  of  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers  being  called  to  the  battle-ground,  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  ever  again  seeing  them. 

Starting  early  one  morning,  Burnham  and  Cross  set  out  for  the 
Army,  blankets  and  provisions  strapped  on  their  backs  and  guns  in 
hand.  As  they  passed  neighbor  Cogswell's,  he  shook  them  by  the 
hand  and  wished  them  God-speed.  Goodman  Bradstreet  and  family 
greeted  them  also,  as  they  came  to  his  place,  and  at  the  corner  by 
Belcher’s  Lane,  they  found  Andrew  Story,  who  joined  them.  They 
moved  on  to  Ipswich  Common,  where  they,  with  others  from  Ips¬ 
wich,  Rowly,  and  Newbury  under  Captain  Dennison  took  up  the 
march  for  the  Pequot  country. 

The  expedition  was  highly  successful,  although  after  much  hard 
fighting.  The  savage  foe  was  destroyed,  and  our  three  Chebacco 
men  went  through  the  campaign  unharmed,  and  returned  to  their 
pleasant  Chebacco  homes  in  due  time,  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
keeping  them  alive  and  unharmed  in  so  hard  and  perilous  a  campaign. 

End  of  Scene  Three 
SCENE  FOUR 

A  MONG  the  manufacturers  in  town  in  the  17th  century  are 
^  mentioned  the  following :  rope-makers,  coopers,  gunsmiths, 

wheelwrights,  carpenters,  glovers,  tailors,  soap-makers,  maltsters, 
shipbuilders,  tanners,  and  curriers.  There  is  no  mention  of  shoe¬ 
makers,  probably  because  most  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  own 
shoes. 

A  saw-mill,  the  first  in  Ipswich,  was  erected  on  Chebacco  River, 
in  1656,  and  several  others  were  soon  built,  all  of  them  at  the  Falls. 
The  reason  that  so  many  saw-mills  were  erected  here  is  doubtless 
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because  of  the  vessel  building.  Tradition  says  that  the  first  Chebacco 
boat  was  built  by  a  Burnham,  in  the  garret  of  an  ancient  house 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  old  and  new  roads  to  Manchester, 
and  that  the  garret  window  had  to  be  cut  away  before  the  boat 
could  be  launched.  Many  early  boats  were  built  in  the  home  yards 
of  the  builders,  and  hauled  to  a  launching  place,  sometimes  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  river. 

“In  1668,  twelve  years  after  the  first  saw7-mill  was  erected,  the 
town  granted  one  acre  of  ground  near  Mr.  Cogswell’s  farm  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Chebacco  for  a  yard  in  which  to  build  vessels  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  employ  workmen  for  that  end.”  This 
acre  was  near  the  present  bridge  in  Essex  Center,  and  in  the  same 
place  as  the  yard  of  the  late  A.  D.  Story,  and  up  to  the  last  year 
has  been  used  continuously  for  that  purpose. 

The  early  vessels  were  the  (standing-room)  or  “pink-stern" 
boats  of  10  or  12  tons.  They  had  two  masts,  but  no  bow-sprit.  They 
were  decked  over  with  the  exception  of  a  space  in  the  middle,  where 
were  two  rooms  across  the  boat,  nearly  to  the  sides,  for  the  crew7  to 
stand  in  while  fishing.  In  rough  weather  these  rooms  wrere  covered 
wfith  hatches.  The  boat  had  no  railing,  and  the  stern  was  sharp  like 
the  bow.  The  last  pink-stern  was  built  in  1844. 

Vessel  building  has  continued  to  be  the  leading  industry  of  this 
town  up  to  the  present  time.  Often  during  periods  of  prosperity  a 
vessel  a  month  w7as  turned  off  in  the  yards.  Although  the  larger 
number  of  vessels  have  been  fishing  schooners,  yet  in  recent  years 
several  palatial  yachts  and  racing  schooners  have  been  launched  from 
both  the  James  and  the  Story  yards. 

After  travelling  to  Ipswdch  township  for  more  than  forty  years, 
the  people  of  Chebacco  began  to  talk  of  forming  a  parish  by  them¬ 
selves  and  having  a  church  of  their  own.  They  had  travelled  these 
difficult  roads  four,  five,  some  of  them  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  place 
of  worship  all  this  time.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  fled 
from  persecution  in  England,  and  knew  by  contrast  the  value  of 
freedom  of  conscience  thought  little  of  the  tedious  way,  especially 
as  they  knew  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  church  nearer  home.  But  the  next  generation, 
their  children,  valued  less  these  religious  privileges  and  were  less 
inclined  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  enjoy  them.  Consequently,  more 
and  more  the  younger  ones  wrere  disposed  to  tarry  at  home  on  the 
Sabbath. 

This  aroused  in  the  religiously  inclined,  a  desire  to  form  some 
plan  to  have  a  church  and  Gospel  preaching  here  in  this  place. 
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Accordingly,  they  held  a  meeting  to  consult  on  this  subject  at  the 
house  of  William  Cogswell,  son  of  the  first  settler  of  that  name.  The 
date  of  the  meeting  was  February  1676,  and  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  at  that  time  to  be  presented  to  the  town  of  Ipswich  that  they 
might  have  liberty  to  call  a  minister  to  preach  among  themselves.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  this  petition,  and  so  it  was  carried  to  the 
General  Court.  There  it  was  refused. 

After  one  delay  and  another  the  Court  or  Council  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  Chebacco  “should  desist  from  all  further  proceedings  in 
this  matter.”  Before  this  order  was  received,  however,  the  sills  of 
the  meeting-house  were  laid  on  Mr.  William  Cogswell’s  land,  and 
the  timbers  in  place  ready  to  raise,  but  constables  came  down  from 
Ipswich  and  forbade  the  Chebacco  men  to  touch  it. 

Great  sorrow  and  consternation  prevailed.  Long  and  strenuous 
had  been  the  proceedings,  with  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Finally  there  had  been  a  hope  that  their  cause  would  be 
considered  a  righteous  one,  and  they  had  framed  the  structure  with 
much  of  pride  and  joy  in  the  thought  of  having  a  meeting-house  of 
their  own,  and  now  all  seemed  lost! 

This  was  the  thought  of  the  men,  but  not  so  of  the  women. 
While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  see  the  good  wives  gathering  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Varney,  just  across  the  way.  Coming  upon 
horseback  from  across  the  horse-bridge  from  the  South,  coming 
from  the  Falls  and  from  nearer  at  hand,  wrapped  in  their  riding 
hoods  to  protect  them  from  the  chilly  April  winds,  they  gathered, 
one  by  one,  with  countenances  betokening  important  business  in  hand. 
They  cast  an  inquisitive  eye  on  the  timbers  lying  in  exact  order 
upon  the  ground  in  Mr.  Cogswell’s  field,  then  they  pass  on,  and  ar£ 
soon  dismounting  at  Madam  Varney’s  door.  They  then  pass  into  the 
house  and  are  seated  in  the  best  room.  It  is  an  important 
meeting  and  well  attended,  although  got  up  without  any  public 
notice.  All  the  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way  of  raising  the 
church  were  freely  talked  over.  Discouragement  prevailed  at  times; 
the  danger  of  offending  the  Great  and  General  Court  was  dwelt  on, 
and  then  a  bright  mind  and  sparkling  eye  suggested  that  the  Court 
had  not  said  a  word  about  the  women.  The  men  had  been  forbidden 
to  do  anything  further  in  the  matter.  Another  tongue  then  remarked 
that  the  order  sent  by  the  Court  mentioned  only  Chebacco  men. 
They  had  good  friends  in  Manchester  and  Gloucester  who  could 
raise  the  house  without  any  danger.  So  plans  are  made,  and  Mrs. 
Varney,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  are  appointed,  or  perhaps 
they  volunteered,  to  be  a  board  of  managers  to  go,  one  to  Gloucester 
precinct,  and  the  other  two  to  Manchester  to  raise  men  and  bring 
them  on  to  the  ground  the  next  day. 
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Early  the  next  morning,  we  see  Mrs.  Varney  mounted  on  the 
old  family  horse,  with  Mrs.  Goodhue  on  another,  and  with  Chub, 
the  hired  man  on  another  horse  to  protect  them,  and  Abraham 
Martin  and  his  wife  on  still  another  horse,  riding  down  the  road, 
and  over  the  horse-bridge  to  Gloucester  and  to  Manchester.  By  noon 
they  are  back,  and  with  them  parties  of  men  from  these  towns.  The 
women  conduct  them  to  the  timber  in  the  corner  of  Mr.  Cogswell’s 
field.  The  word  spreads  that  something  is  to  be  done,  and  hastily 
the  Chebacco  men  gather  from  their  homes.  With  pride  in  the  pluck 
of  their  women  folks,  yet  withal  somewhat  in  fear  of  results,  they 
stand  around,  saying  nothing. 

With  alacrity  and  cheer  their  neighbors  go  to  work.  They  take 
up  the  timbers  and  carry  them  off  to  be  set  up,  a  whole  broadside 
is  seen  going  up,  and  by  and  by  another.  There  is  no  stop,  no  stay, 
until  the  ridge  pole  is  in  place,  and  then  three  hearty  cheers  indicate 
that  the  work  is  done. 

Many  other  wromen  have  been  arriving  from  homes  around,  with 
“well  filled  sacks  pending  from  their  saddles,”  the  contents  of  which 
are  deposited  at  Mrs.  Varney’s.  The  kind  neighbors  from  abroad  are 
invited  to  the  supper,  at  which  Chebacco  men  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  then  the  visitors  depart  for  their  homes,  followed 
by  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  women. 

The  following  Tuesday  the  constable  came  down  from  Ipswich 
with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Abraham  Martin,  and  John  Chub, 
also  Mrs.  Varney,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  “for  procuring, 
or  abetting  and  encouraging  the  raising  of  the  said  house.”  The 
house  was  up,  however,  and  the  Court,  after  reprimanding  them  let 
fhem  go,  and  permitted  the  finishing  of  the  building. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  a  rude  affair  of  logs,  two  stories 
high  with  a  double  row  of  diamond  paned  windows,  and  a  turret  in 
the  middle  of  the  ridge-pole.  The  door  opened  with  a  latch  string 
which  hung  on  the  outside.  Inside,  the  building  was  open  to  the 
rafters.  The  timbers  were  of  solid  white  oak,  the  pulpit,  plain  and 
lofty  with  a  sounding  board  above.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  was  a 
high  seat  for  the  deacons,  and  a  pew  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit  for 
the  minister’s  family.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  audience,  as 
well  as  of  the  house  presents  to  one’s  eyes  a  very  quaint  appearance, 
as  will  ours  to  posterity  250  years  hence. 

The  council  called  to  examine  Rev.  John  Wise,  the  pastor 
chosen  by  the  people,  meets  (at  the  house  of  William  Cogswell), 
not  far  from  the  church,  August  11  and  on  the  following  day, 
August  12,  1683,  a  large  company  of  people  of  this  section  come 
together  to  organize  the  church,  and  to  install  Mr.  Wise  as  the  first 
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pastor.  Pastors  from  the  neighboring  churches,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  be  there  to  sit  in  the  Council.  All  being  found  regular  in  the 
proceedings,  and  Mr.  Wise  having  duly  satisfied  the  Council,  they 
express  by  vote  their  approval  of  the  pastor-elect,  and  adjourn  until 
the  following  morning.  We  see  them  on  that  morning,  250  years  ago 
today,  coming  out  of  Mr.  Cogswell’s  house  and  proceeding  in  pro- 
cession  to  the  meeting-house,  where  a  great  crowd  awaits  them. 

sfc  si<  He  sH  * 

The  day  is  warm  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  open.  The 
crowd  at  the  door  opens  to  the  right  and  left  for  the  Council  to  pass 
in,  and  then  all  others  enter  who  can.  Every  seat  is  filled,  every 
aisle  crowded.  The  services  are  of  an  interesting  character  to  Puritan 
hearts,  and  are  listened  to  with  devout  attention.  The  members  of 
the  Council  are  seated  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  the  persons  to  be  or¬ 
ganised  into  a  Church  are  on  each  side  of  them,  the  men  on  the 
right,  the  women  on  the  left.  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett,  the  oldest  minister 
in  the  Council  and  of  course  its  Moderator,  commences  the  service 
by  prayer.  He  then  calls  upon  those  who  are  to  be  formed  into  a 
church  to  rise,  that  they  may  in  that  public  and  solemn  manner  give 
their  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  previously 
prepared.  Having  done  this,  Mr.  Corbett,  in  the  name  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  declares  them  “to  be  a  regular  church  of  Christ  in  fellowship  with 
all  sister  churches.” 

The  Ordination  of  Mr.  Wise  immediately  follows,  and  as  Rev. 
John  Wise  comes  forward  to  take  upon  himself  the  solemn  duties 
of  the  pastor  of  this  early  church,  which  he  served  for  over  forty 
years,  let  us  look  at  this  remarkable  man.  John  Wise  was  born  in 
Roxbury  and  educated  at  Harvard  College.  On  the  day  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation  in  Chebacco  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  tall, 
stout  man,  majestic  in  appearance,  and  of  great  muscular  strength. 
His  voice  was  deep  and  strong,  and  his  character  proved  to  be  like¬ 
wise.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  colony,  both  by  his  words 
and  his  writings,  a  man  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind,  and  stand  by 
his  convictions. 

In  these  ordination  services,  Mr.  Winborn  makes  the  intro¬ 
ductory  prayer,  and  Mr.  Shepard,  the  prayer  before  the  sermon.  Mr 
Hubbard  preaches  the  sermon,  and  Mr.  Emerson  offers  the  ordaining 
prayer.  Then  comes  the  charge  to  the  pastor-elect.  This  is  given  by 
the  venerable  Mr.  Corbett,  and  we  may  be  sure  was  full  of  strong 
advice  and  admonition.  Mr.  Payson  offers  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  the  concluding  prayer  is  made  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  with  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  new  pastor. 

So  our  forefathers  organized  this  first  church  and  parish  in  Essex, 
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250  years  ago,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Second  Church  and 
Parish  in  Ipswich. 

Soon  after  its  organization,  the  church  chose  John  Burnham 
and  Thomas  Low  as  Deacons. 

End  of  Scene  Four 
SCENE  FIVE 

THE  colonies  of  250  years  ago,  although  subjects  of  the  King, 
had  the  same  spirit  of  independence  that  they  had  in  1775,  and 
when  unfairly  treated  and  taxed  unjustly  were  quick  to  resent  it. 

Under  the  reign  of  James  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  Governor 
of  all  the  New  England  Colonies  in  1687,  four  years  after  the  organb 
zation  of  the  little  Chebacco  Church  and  the  settlement  of  Rev.  John 
Wise  as  its  pastor.  Andros  caused  a  tax  to  be  levied  upon  the  people 
of  this  colony,  one  pence  on  a  pound,  which  was  a  violation  of  their 
Charter,  and  their  rights  as  Englishmen  that  they  could  not  be  taxed 
without  their  consent  in  a  Legislative  assembly.  Mr.  Wise,  always 
ready  to  respond  to  the  cause  of  the  weaker  side,  and  feeling  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  were  in  danger,  went  with  two  of  his 
parishioners,  John  Andrews  and  William  Goodhue,  to  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Ipswfich  to  confer  with  friends  there,  upon  the  subject. 

A  meeting  for  consultation  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Apple' 
ton,  and  after  much  patriotic  discourse  flowing  from  hearts  glowing 
with  the  flame  of  liberty,  “it  was  determined  that  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  town  to  aid  in  assessing  and  collecting  this  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  tax.”  In  a  general  town  meeting  the  next  day, 
August  23,  remarks  were  freely  made  to  that  effect  by  several,  and 
Mr.  Wise,  in  particular  made  a  bold  and  impressive  speech,  in  which 
he  urged  his  townsmen  to  stand  for  their  privileges,  for  they  had  a 
good  God  and  a  good  King  to  protect  them. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Wise’0  doings  and  of  the  action  of  the  town 
was  made  to  the  Governor,  and  the  consequence  wras  that  he  and 
five  others,  John  Andrews,  William  Goodhue,  Robert  Kinsman, 
John  Appleton,  and  Thomas  French  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
jail  in  Boston,  being  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  bonds  for  their 
appearance  in  court. 

They  were  all  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  high  mis' 
demeanors  and  kept  in  prison  for  21  days  before  sentence  was  passed. 
John  Wise  was  suspended  from  the  ministerial  function,  and  fined 
50  pounds,  cost,  and  1000  pounds  bond;  John  Andrews  was  not  to 
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bear  office,  fine  30  pounds,  cost,  500  pounds  bond;  William  Good- 
hue  was  not  to  bear  office,  fine  20  pounds,  cost,  500  pounds  bond, 
and  the  other  Ipswich  men  accordingly.  These  bonds  were  for  good 
behavior  for  one  year.  The  town  afterwards  made  up  the  loss  which 
these  persons  sustained. 

After  the  expulsion  of  James  from  England,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  Andros  was  put  down  by 
the  people  of  Boston  and  sent  over  to  England.  Before  a  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  arrived,  Mr.  Wise  and  Nehemiah  Jewett  were  chosen  by 
Ipswich  to  meet  in  Boston,  with  the  representation  of  the  other 
towns,  to  consult  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  Colony.  Sometime 
after,  Mr.  Wise  brought  action  against  Chief  Justice  Dudley  for 
denying  him  the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  recovered 
damages. 

Mr.  Wise’s  bold  and  fearless  behavior  in  the  affair  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  was  an  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  in  the  train  of  influences  which  led  up  to  the  Revolution 
many  years  later.  His  articles  published  some  years  after  on  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  churches  “sounded  out  the  first  note 
of  real  freedom  ever  heard  in  a  world  hitherto  governed  by  kings 
and  monarchs.’’ 

In  his  essays,  written  sixty  years  before  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  Mr.  Wise  set  forth  the  vital  principle  of  that  Declara¬ 
tion  in  language  as  clear  and  as  strong  as  that  of  Jefferson’s  famous 
document,  six  years  before  Jefferson  was  born.  Hence  our  claim 
here  that  John  Wise  was  the  first  person  to  express  the  sentiment 
that  “Taxation  without  Representation  is  Tyranny.”  That  Mr.  Wise 
was  an  important  factor  in  moulding  public  opinion  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
fact  that  two  editions  of  his  essays  of  five  hundred  copies  each  were 
published  in  1772,  over  200  of  them  being  sold  in  Boston,  the  yery 
hot-bed  of  sedition.  The  book  was  a  sort  of  text  book  of  liberty  to 
the  patriots  of  the  time,  as  it  was  intended  it  should  be. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  CHEBACCO  is  the  greatest 
pond,  or  principal  source  of  some  stream.  Was  it  not  a  fitting  thing 
that  this  first  Chebacco  pastor  should  be  the  principal  source  of  the 
great  river  of  that  democratic  policy  which  now  gladdens  so  largely 
our  land. 


End  of  Scene  Five 
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SCENE  SIX 

OUR  forefathers,  it  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  their 
history  were  intelligent  and  well  educated  men.  They  knew, 
therefore,  how  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  good  education  for 
their  children.  But  situated  as  they  were  in  the  wilderness  with 
houses  few  and  far  between,  and  scanty  means  of  living,  they  could 
not  for  some  time  build  school-houses,  and  hire  teachers,  and  if  they 
could  have  done  it  the  dangers  from  wild  beasts  would  have  rendered 
it  dangerous  for  their  children  to  go  and  come  from  school.  As  late 
as  1723  wolves  were  so  abundant,  and  so  near  the  meeting-house  that 
parents  would  not  suffer  their  children  to  go  and  come  from  worship 
without  some  grown  person.  The  education  of  their  children,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  neglected.  They  were  taught  at  home  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  were  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and 
w7ere  taught  the  principle  lawrs  of  their  country,  and  if  any  parents 
were  not  faithful  in  this,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

Free  public  schools  began  to  be  established  in  this  country  about 
1638.  In  1651  a  Latin  school  was  begun  in  Ipswrich  to  prepare 
youth  for  entering  college,  and  in  about  50  years,  thirty-eight  young 
men  from  Ipswich  were  graduated  at  Cambridge. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  people  of  Che- 
bacco  began  to  think  of  establishing  a  free  school  among  themselves, 
so  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  in  the  meeting-house 
of  all  the  voters  in  the  Parish  to  advise  respecting  it.  Mr.  Wise  is 
present  and  addressed  the  company,  urging  them  to  spare  no  pains, 
nor  expense  to  give  their  children  a  good  education.  Others  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  similar  fashion,  and  the  result  was  the  choice 
of  a  committee  to  hire  a  teacher  and  provide  suitable  accommodations 
for  a  school.  The  Committee  chose  Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  who  opened 
his  school  in  June  1695,  and  taught  through  the  summer.  He  was 
then  hired  again  the  next  summer,  and  invited  to  settle  with  them 
as  their  school-master.  The  invitation  he  accepted,  and  taught  here 
several  years.  The  town  gave  him  “six  acres  of  pasture  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  school,  and  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  set  his  house  on.” 

The  school  was  taught  for  the  first  few  years  in  Mr.  Rust’s 
house  which  is  the  one  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  George 
Elwell  on  Northern  Avenue.  Mr.  Wise’s  three  youngest  sons  were 
pupils  in  that  school,  Ammi  Ruhami,  Henry,  and  John. 

The  master’s  own  son,  Henry  Rust,  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  was  another.  Members  of  the  families  of  Thomas  Varney, 
William  Goodhue,  and  others  were  there,  so  let  us  look  in  on  this 
first  school  as  it  is  called  to  order  238  years  ago. 

End  of  Scene  Six 
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SCENE  SEVEN 

AFTER  42  years  of  fruitful  ministry  in  the  place  the  Rev.  John 
Wise  was  called  to  his  reward,  passing  out  of  earthly  life  April 
8,  1725.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the  “new  meeting-house”  the  second 
building,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  Common  and  near  the 
schoobhouse,  seven  years  before,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the 
center  of  the  graveyard  among  the  remains  of  his  parishioners  who 
had  gone  on  before.  His  monument  may  be  seen  from  where  you 
(the  audience)  are  sitting. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering  was  engaged  to  succeed  him  and  the 
parish  agreed  to  give  him  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage  lands,  they 
keeping  the  fences  in  repair,  120  pounds  annually  in  semiannual 
payments,  also  the  buildings  on  the  old  parsonage  and  100  pounds 
towards  building  a  house  for  himself.  On  October  23,  1725,  he  was 
ordained,  in  the  new  meeting-house,  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  min¬ 
istry  in  this  place. 

For  20  years,  Mr.  Pickering  labored  with  great  acceptance 
among  this  people.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  superior  ability.  He  was  never  married,  and  he  died 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune.  In  1740  when  the  celebrated 
George  Whitefield  first  visited  New  England,  he  came  to  Ipswich 
and  at  the  same  time  visited  Chebacco,  making,  so  the  story  goes, 
a  long  call  on  Mr.  Pickering.  Mr.  Pickering  had  declared  himself 
not  unfriendly  to  revivals  of  religion  but  had  objected  to  some  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitefield  to  promote  them.  Many  of  the 
Chebacco  people  were,  however,  carried  away  with  the  Evangelist’s 
preaching,  and  accused  Mr.  Pickering  of  want  of  interest  in  his 
work,  with  worldiness  of  spirit  and  conduct. 

The  misunderstanding  increased,  resulting  finally  in  a  division 
of  the  church.  The  conversation  between  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mr. 
Whitefield  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  study  of  the  Chebacco 
minister  must  have  been  an  interesting  one.  Whitefield,  it  is  said, 
after  considerable  debate  with  him  on  the  cardinal  points  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  acknowledged  “  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  though 
he  regretted  the  erroneousness  of  his  views”  and  they  parted  amic¬ 
ably.  Mr.  Pickering  built  the  house  owned  by  the  late  Edwin  Hobbs, 
and  his  study  in  which  he  entertained  the  celebrated  evangelist  was 
the  southwest  front  chamber. 

End  of  Scene  Seven 
SCENE  EIGHT 

THE  two  religious  societies,  the  Second  Parish  which  had  been 
served  by  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Pickering  and  later  Rev.  Mr. 
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Porter,  and  the  Sixth  or  Separatists'  which  had  built  the  church  on 
the  hill  on  the  spot  where  the  present  Congregational  Church  stands, 
had  a  separate  existence  for  more  than  28  years,  then  came  together 
under  the  name  of  the  Second  Parish  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland 
as  the  pastor.  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  been  pastor  of  the  separated 
church  from  its  organisation  and  it  speaks  well  for  his  tact  and  fine 
Christian  spirit  that  he  was  able  to  bring  about  this  union. 

In  1774,  the  Council  that  was  appointed  having  drawn  up  a 
plan  of  union,  articles  of  faith  and  a  covenant,  the  plan  was  unanb 
mously  accepted  and  recommended  “as  a  proper  plan  of  union  all 
things  considered,"  was  distinctly  read  in  both  churches,  and  sub' 
scribed  to  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  by  Deacon  Seth  Story, 
moderator,  and  five  other  brethren  of  the  Second  Church,  and  the 
pastor  and  22  brethren  of  the  Fourth  Church,  the  Separated  Church. 

End  of  Scene  Eight 


SCENE  NINE 

REV.  MR.  CLEAVELAND,  the  pastor  of  Chebacco,  who,  it  was 
said,  “preached  all  his  congregation  into  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution  and  then  he  and  his  four  sons  went  themselves,"  entered 
the  army  first  as  Chaplain  March  13,  1758.  His  orders  were  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Flat  Bush,  five  miles  above  Albany.  In  the  same 
regiment  were  several  others  from  Chebacco.  Mr.  Cleaveland  con- 
tinued  in  the  service  all  through  the  war,  coming  home  on  furlough 
at  intervals,  and  taking  back  into  the  army  his  four  sons  as  they  were 
fitted  to  go.  Extracts  from  his  journal  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  struggle.  Among  the  campaigns  in  which  Chebacco  men 
figured  prominently  were  those  up  around  Lake  George  in  New  York. 
(See  History  of  Essex  p.  175  and  on.) 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  and  Mr.  White' 
field,  who  often  stayed  at  Mr.  Cleaveland'’ s  house.  On  his  last  visit 
here,  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  so  the  story  goes,  came  one  day  from 
Cape  Ann  with  a  span  of  horses,  and  as  it  happened  the  grass  in  the 
fields  was  nearly  ready  for  the  scythe.  Mr.  Cleaveland  told  his  sons 
to  unharness  the  horses  of  the  distinguished  guest.  “Let  them  go 
right  out  into  the  mowing  field.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  Mr. 
Whitefield’s  horses,"  said  he. 

That  field  was  the  one  over  the  wall  adjoining  the  one  where 
you  (audience)  are  assembled. 

End  of  Scene  Nine 
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SCENE  TEN 

ABOUT  1788  a  great  tide  of  emigration  commenced  from  New 
England  to  Ohio. 

In  March  of  that  year  Major  Andrew  Story  leaves  Chebacco 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  wagon  covered  with  canvas,  and 
drawn  by  oxen,  for  a  settlement  in  Ohio.  They  go  in  company  with 
other  families  from  Hamilton,  Beverly,  and  Salem.  Major  John 
Burnham  of  this  place,  a  descendant  of  the  first  settler  of  that  name, 
and  living  on  the  same  ancient  homestead  is  employed  by  the  party 
to  raise  a  company  of  60  men  and  march  to  Ohio,  to  protect  the  new 
settlers  from  the  Indians.  The  roads  were  rough  and  steep  and  the 
hardships  were  great  along  the  way  but  the  emigrants  persevered,  and 
finally  reached  Ohio,  a  state  which  had  its  origin  in  these  few  cow 
ered  wagons  that  were  seen  winding  their  slow  way,  through  many 
a  town  and  village,  a  distance  of  more  than  700  miles. 

End  of  Scene  Ten 
SCENE  ELEVEN 

ON  THE  death  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  in  1799,  the  church 
called  the  Rev.  Josiah  Webster  to  be  its  pastor.  He  preached 
here  about  six  years,  and  then  resigned  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Holt,  whose  pastorate  was  also  short,  and  then  the  church  settled 
Rev.  Robert  Crowell  as  its  minister.  He  was  installed  into  office 
August  10,  1814.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  notable 
ministry  of  over  40  years  in  this  place,  a  period  in  which  the  church 
grew  and  thrived.  During  this  time  many  new  activities  were  conv 
menced. 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Crowell’s  settlement  in  Chebacco, 
he  started  the  first  Sunday  School  in  our  community.  He  was  the 
only  teacher  for  some  time. 

The  school  is  opened  at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  for  church 
in  the  morning,  and  the  hour  is  spent  in  a  general  exercise,  consist' 
ing  of  the  rehearsal  of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  remarks  by  the 
teacher. 

The  next  fall,  the  school  is  arranged  in  classes,  the  pastor  acting 
as  superintendent. 

} 

End  of  Scene  Eleven 
SCENE  TWELVE 

Incorporation  of  Chebacco  Parish  of  Ipswich  at  the  Town  of 
Essex. 
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On  January  5,  1819,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  “Chebacco 
ward  of  the  town  of  Ipswich”  was  held  in  the  meeting-house  and  it 
was  voted  “to  unite  in  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  town  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Chebacco.”  This  petition  was 
presented,  and  immediately  met  with  remonstrance  from  Ipswich,  but 
this  opposition  proved  unavailing.  The  Parish  of  Chebacco  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Town  of  Essex,  February  5,  1819. 
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HISTORICAL  TABLEAUX 
Presented  by 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 

Essex,  Mass. 

Dodge’s  Field 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  12,  1933,  at  2  P.  M. 
Postponed  to  SUNDAY  AUGUST  13,  on  account  of  rain 
250th  Anniversary  of  the  Church 

Story  written  and  scenes  arranged  by  Miss  Maidee  Proctor  Polleys 
Tableux  directed  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Burnham 
Reader  Mr.  Newton  B.  Hammond 

TABLEAUX  DEPICTS  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHEBACCO 
SETTLEMENT  FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  FIRST 
SETTLER  IN  1634  TO  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  INCOR' 

PORATION  AS  THE  TOWN  OF  ESSEX  IN  1819 

✓ . 

Scene  1. 

Coming  of  the  first  white  men  to  Chebacco  in  1634,  William 
White  and  Goodman  Bradstreet.  John  Cogswell  and  family 
came  the  following  year,  1635. 

Scene  2. 

Chebacco  people  going  to  church  in  Ipswich  town  previous 
to  1683. 

Scene  3. 

Drafting  of  soldiers  for  the  Pequot  War,  Chebacco  quota  was 
three  men. 

Scene  4. 

1.  First  shipyard,  1668. 
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2.  Constable  from  Ipswich  forbids  Chebacco  men  to  raise  the 
building  which  they  have  framed. 

3.  Madam  Varney’s  Tea  Party. 

4.  Mrs.  Varney,  Mrs.  Goodhue,  and  Mrs.  Martin  go  to 
Gloucester  and  Manchester  and  bring  men  from  there  who 
raise  the  building. 

5.  Meeting  of  Council  in  William  Cogswell’s  home. 

6.  Chebacco  Church  organized  as  the  Second  Church  in 
Ipswich. 

Scene  5. 

Town  Meeting  in  Ipswich  in  protest  against  unfair  taxation. 
Mr.  Wise  makes  his  famous  speech,  saying,  “Taxation  Without 
Representation  is  Tyranny.” 

Scene  6. 

First  school.  Established  June,  1695. 

Solo  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lambert. 

Scene  7. 

Visit  of  Rev.  George  Whitefield  to  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering. 
Scene  8. 

Union  of  Second  and  Fourth  Churches  in  Ipswich  under  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  as  pastor,  1774. 

Scene  9. 

Rev.  John  Cleaveland  and  his  four  sons  with  other  Chebacco 
men  in  Revolutionary  Army. 

Scene  10. 

Andrew  Story  and  family  leave  Chebacco  to  go  to  Ohio  with 
others  from  surrounding  towns,  1788. 

Scene  11. 

First  Sabbath  School.  Organized  1815  by  Rev.  Robert  Crowell. 
Scene  12. 

Incorporation  of  Chebacco  Parish  as  Town  of  Essex,  1819. 

CAST 

In  The  Order  In  Which  They  Appear 

Pages 

Sumner  Mclntire,  Scott  Lambert,  James  Claiborne,  William 
Choate. 
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Indians 

Chief  Masconomet . Charles  Taylor 

Medicine  Man  . .. . . Arthur  Wonson 

Indians:  Edwin  Swett,  Roy  Carpenter,  Story  Kimball,  Law- 
rence  Dutcher,  Charles  Lee,  William  Saunders,  Leonard 
Joseph,  Edwin  Perkins. 

Squaws:  Ann  Story,  Eleanor  James,  Edith  Lufkin,  Elizabeth 
Lufkin,  Frances  Lambert,  Olive  Cleveland,  Dorothy  Lane. 

.. ...... ........  Ann 

(Mrs.  Agnes  Wonson  in  charge  of  group.) 

White  Settlers 


William  White  . 

Goodman  Bradstreet  .... 

Mrs.  White  . 

Mrs.  Bradstreet . 

John  Cogswell . 

Mrs.  John  Cogswell . 

William  Cogswell  . 

John  Cogswell,  Jr . 

Edward  Cogswell  . 

Mary  Cogswell  . 

Hannah  Cogswell  . 

Abigail  Cogswell  . 

Sarah  Cogswell  . 

John  Perkins  . 

Mrs.  John  Perkins  . 

John  Perkins,  Jr . 

William  Goodhue  . 

Mrs.  William  Goodhue 

Anna  Goodhue  . 

]ohn  Burnham  . 

Andrew  Story . 

Mrs.  Andrew  Story . . 

Elizabeth  Andrews  . 

William  Andrews . 

Thomas  Low  . 

Mrs.  Thomas  Low  . 

John  Andrews  . 

John  Choate  . 

Mrs.  John  Choate . 

Seth  Story  . 

Mrs.  Seth  Story . 

Robert  Cross  . 

Mrs.  Robert  Cross  . 


. .  Gilman  Elwell 

. . .  Eugene  Peterson 

.  Byma  Lee 

. Virginia  Andrews 

. Caleb  M.  Cogswell 

. Jennie  Cogswell 

.  Francis  Cogsweii 

. .  Marshall  Cogswell 

. Woodbury  Cogswell 

.  Lydia  Low 

.  Rebecca  Low 

.  Abby  Choate 

.  Jean  Cogswell 

. Jacob  Perkins 

.  Elizabeth  Perkins 

.  John  Perkins 

.  Donald  Goodhue 

. Rosalind  Goodhue 

Catherine  Goodhue  Levesque 

. .  Roy  Burnham 

. Isaac  Andrews 

. Grace  Andrews 

.  Elizabeth  Andrews 

. William  Andrews 

.  Lyman  D.  Low 

.  Winifred  Burnham 

.  Charles  H.  Andrews 

.  Benjamin  Raymond 

. Abby  Sinclair 

.  Leonard  Story 

. Lydia  Raymond 

.  Eliot  Melanson 

.  Gertrude  Reed 
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George  Giddings  . . 

Mrs.  George  Giddings . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Choate  _ 

Thomas  Choate  . . . _. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Choate  _ 

Thomas  Varney  _ 

Mrs.  Thomas  Varney  _ _ 

Elizabeth  Varney  . ....... . 

Abraham  Martin  _ 

Mrs  Abraham  Martin  .... 

John  Chub  . . . 

John  Burnham,  Jr . . 

John  Proctor . . . . . . 

Sarah  Proctor  _ _ 

Lucy  Proctor  .... . . 

Lucy  Wainwright  . . . 

Hitty  Foster . 

Joanna  Kinsman  . . 

Dorothy  Choate  . 

Elizabeth  Mears  . 

Francis  Burnham  . 

Abel  Story  . 

Martha  Story  . 

Seth  Burnham . 

Mrs.  John  Wise  . . 

John  Appleton  . 

Robert  Kinsman  . 

Martha  Andrews  . 

Jane  Hadlock . . 

William  Story  . 

John  Cheever . 

Mrs.  John  Cleaveland  . 

John  Cleaveland,  Jr . 

Parker  Cleaveland  . 

Ebenezer  Cleaveland  . 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland  . 

Lieut.  Grover  Dodge  . 

Lieut.  Nathan  Burnham 

Jesse  Story  . 

Lieut.  Stephen  Low . 

John  Burnham  . 

Solomon  Choate  . 


_  Palmer  Perkins 

_ Margaret  Burnham 

_ _ _  Lizzie  Choate 

_  George  Levesque 

. . .  Mattie  Harding 

. . . .  Leighton  Perkins 

_  Miriam  Hobart 

_ _ _  Olive  Cleveland 

.... _ _  Kenneth  Elwell 

_ _ Agnes  Wonson 

_  David  Elwell 

_  William  Ross 

_ _  Stanley  Wonson 

_ _  Maidee  Proctor  Polleys 

_  Evelyn  Proctor  Young 

_ _ _  Edna  Elwell 

. . . . .  Betty  Saunders 

_ _ _ _  Julia  Mears 

. Helen  Choate 

_ _  Annie  Mears  Elwell 

. .  Ellsworth  Brown 

. .  Jacob  Story 

.  Edith  Mears 

. George  Mclntire 

.  Louise  Raymond 

.  Frank  Raymond 

.  Dana  Story 

Rebecca  Andrews  Lambert 

. Helen  Mclver 

.  Harry  Story 

. George  Gray 

.  Luella  Cleaveland 

.  Luther  Burnham 

.  Stilson  Cleaveland 

.  Roswell  Lowt 

. . .  Paul  Wyeth 

.  Grover  Dodge 

. . .  Samuel  Smallidge 

. . .  Jesse  Correia' 

. Luther  Burnham 

.  George  L.  Burnham 

.  Samuel  Frye 
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FIRST  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED  JUNE,  1695 


Master 

Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr .  Frank  Buckley 

Pupils 

Eunice  Andrews  .  Elizabeth  Andrews 

Hepzibah  Andrews  .  Virginia  Andrews 

Henry  Wise  .  Walter  Andrews 

John  Wise,  Jr .  William  Andrews 

Lois  Wise  .  Harriet  Burnham 

Mary  Choate  .  Betty  Gray 

Joanna  Rust .  Sylvia  Gray 

Lucy  Cross  .  Sonia  Houde 

Henry  Rust  .  Kenneth  Jones 

Elizabeth  Choate  .  June  Lander 

Mary  Varney  . Madeline  Mulcahay 

Abigail  Varney . Gertrude  O’Brien 

Betsy  Low  . Catherine  O’Brien 

Susannah  Bradstreet  .  Nancy  Woodman 

Ammi  Ruhami  Wise  .  Ronald  Marshall 

Deborah  Proctor  .  Marjory  Jones 

Zechariah  Story  .  James  O’Brien 

(Miss  Helen  M elver  in  charge  of  training  them) 
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FIRST  SABBATH  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED  MAY,  1815 


Organized  and  Taught  by 

Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  D.D .  David  Choate 

Pupils 

Hannah  Story  . 

Michael  Burnham  . 

Washington  Choate  . 

Peggy  Burnham  . 

Lucretia  Cogswell  . 

David  Choate . 

Ciciline  Giddings . 

Elizabeth  Low  . . . 

and  others 

(Miss  Winnifred  Burnham  in  charge  of  training  them) 

Rev.  John  Wise — First  Pastor  Chebacco  Church,  1683  -  1725, 

Rev.  Edmund  A.  Burnham,  D.D. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering — Second  Pastor  Chebacco  Church, 

1725  -  1747  . .  Joseph  Goodhue 

Rev.  John  Cleaveland — Third  Pastor  Chebacco  Church, 

1747  -  1799  . Harry  Cleveland 

Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  D.D. — Pastor  Chebacco  and  Essex 

Churches,  1814  -  1855  .  David  Choate 


Beatrice  Cleveland 

.  Sanford  Young 

.  Ralph  Haskell 

....  Madeline  Gray 

.  Effie  Vasiliadis 

. Roger  Wonson 

. May  Lendall 

.  Laura  Wyeth 


Rev.  George  Whiteheld — English  Evangelist 


George  Reed 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  TABLEAUX 


Cast  .  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys 

Construction  .  Leonard  A.  Story 

Properties  .  A  Stanley  Wonson 


Costumes:  Miss  Addie  B.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Mattie  L.  Harding,  Mrs. 
Rosalind  Goodhue,  Mrs.  Ruby  A.  Story,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Proctor, 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Story,  Miss  Edith  Mears. 

Music  .  Edwin  J.  Story,  Director 

(Orchestra  from  United  Shoe  Machinery  Band ,  Beverly.) 


A  special  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  furnishing  and  op' 
ening  of  the  Rev.  John  Wise  House  which  was  furnished  with  an' 
tiques  belonging  in  the  town  and  open  three  afternoons  a  week  during 
July  and  August.  This  house  is  on  Northern  Ave.  It  was  built  by 
Rev.  John  Wise,  first  pastor  of  the  Essex  Church  in  1703  and  was 
occupied  by  him  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  and  in  this  house  he 
died  April  8,  1725.  Many  people  came  from  long  distances  to  visit 
the  house  which  is  now  owned  by  Cornelius  Crane  of  Ipswich  and 
Chicago  and  who  loaned  the  use  of  it  to  the  church  on  this  occasion. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  house  for  the  summer  was: 
Mrs.  Jacob  Perkins,  Miss  Maidee  P.  Polleys,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Mears, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Hobart,  Miss  Helen  Choate,  Benj.  F.  Raymond. 
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